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Committee of Ten Latin, readings|Some of the best 


from authors whose works havea gen-|and most popular 
eral interest and a close relation to : . 
Roman life and customs. Arrowsmith school books, including: 


and Whicher's First Latin Readings, just | Mf , ies: 
published, meets the Comsabate': re- whe s Geographies ; 
quirements. H. T. Peck, Professor Davis’ Readers, 

of Latin in Columbia College, says: |g]gq Holmes’ and Lippincott’s; 


“The selections seem to me to be admirably made, and to be 
fully equivalent to the first five books of the Gallic War. I shall 


peed to accent nem ag see fom, students presenting then | Wenable’s New Arithmetics ; 
Equally emphatic indorsements come|Gildersleeve’s 
from Latin scholars and teachers re- , ¥ 
presenting leading universities and|New Latin Grammar, edition of 1804. 
, 
colleges throughout the country. All etc., etc., etc. 
who are interested in Latin preparatory| 
work should examine this new book. |Send for our Descriptive Catalogue 
The publishers invite correspondence. |of Educational Text-Books. 


First Latin Readings. By Robert Arrowsmith, Professor of Greek and | 
Latin, Teachers’ College. New York City, and George M. Whicher, In- | 
structor in Classics, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Clo 


Men teemnely nee nn Ysa $1.25. Special terms for = University Publishing Company, 
AMERICAN BOOK COPMPANY New York. Boston. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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% A New Edition of Orton’s Zoology 


3x6 Com parative Zoology. Structural and Systematic. For use in Schools and 
Colleges. By James Orton. Revised and Corrected by Cuartes Wricut Dopce, Pro- 





New Orleans. 














fessor of Biology in Rochester University. pp. 434. With 350 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.80. 


In this revision such changes have been introduced into the text as have been made necessary by recent progress in Zoology. The 
principal addition consists of an Appendix composed of directions and suggestions for the performance of simple physiological experi- 
ments, and for the examination of certain animals representative of the more important groups. The experiments are so elementary 
that they may easily be performed by either teacher or pupil. Very little apparatus, few instruments, and no special skill are required. 
The Appendix is designed to make the book of more practical value than formerly, and thus adapt it to the /adoratory rather than the 
literary method of teaching. 


The priee of Dodge’s ORTON’S ZOOLOGY is $1.80, or by mail, postpaid, $1.95 per copy. A sample copy will, 
however, be forwarded to any teacher who may wish to examine it with a view to class use, on receipt of $1.35. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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EIMER& AMEND, 


~ 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises 
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Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROcKFORD. ILL, 


SHORTHAND. 


Now ready new and revised edition of “ ISAAC 
PITMAN’S COMPLETE 


PHONOCRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by the Public Schools of New York Crry, 
ROOKLYN, N. x Le Louis, Mo., etc. 

Specimen ages free. fi 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand. 


95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Special Course to Teachers. Circulars free. 
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Penknife Pencil 


A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. 

WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, 0., Box M 
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DBD. L. DOWD’S Hearty Exerciser. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium ; takes 6 in. floor room ; new 
cotemtilo, ¢ durable, cheap. Tehoveed 
by 10 000 physicians, lawyers, 

» ao itors, and others now 
using it. illustrated Circular, 40 
engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vo- 
cal Culture, 9 E. it4bh St., New York. 
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value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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upon request. 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
brices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 


This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue ov/y until our stock is reduced to the 

We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 

620 just issued, Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 
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| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 








Numerous Wortp’s Fair AWArps. 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 634 Woodtawn av 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 


FEE, postage only, uatil after a position 
: has been secured, but uses great care in its 
selections. Cant afford to enroll poor teachers—twants the best. i 
aggregating $2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks, 


We have filled 3846 positions at salaries 

KERR & HUYSSOON, Props., 2 West 14th St., NEW YORK CITY. 

66 AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 
at once.” Scores of such letters come 


to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 
ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand Book free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, YéivpanyS* * 


COMPA 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 120}4 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES @ Co., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 
3 I a le 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “@iitago" 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register mow. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


CAPABLE TEACHERS 


in an emergency can be found by writing or telegraphing the NEw YORK EDUCAa- 
TIONAL BUREAU. We can supply experienced teachers as follows: MEN, graduates 
of Rochester, Williams, Yale, Rutgers, Dartmouth, Hobart, Hamilton, Toronto, Johns 
Hopkins and other Colleges and Universities, suitable for principals or assistants. 
Also graduates from many State Normal Schools. WOMEN, graduates of Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Bucknell, Worcester, Cornell and other Colleges. Also graduates 
from Normal Schools for work in Methods to Kindergarten. Special teachers (men and 
women) for all kinds of work, public and private. No charge to employers. 
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H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. oth St., New York. 


‘TELEPHONE 1250 18ru.) 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years porste scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned other ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON : 

Virgil, Ceasar, Horace, Cicero, Satiust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. ns 

Clark’s Practical and Fvegvessive — ee to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

‘Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 

Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
a Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
«50 Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Yorx City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 








ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


An Agency 





WANTED.—TEACHERS—3 principals; 2 col- 
lege presidents; 2 Latin and Greek; 3 
Mathematics ; I science; 4 vocal; 5 piano; 
3 art; 2 book-keeping; 3 assistants; 6 
primary; 2 elocution; 2 kindergarten; 1 
governess. Address with stamp, CENTRAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Brownsville, Tenn 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«MAN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-tnird life-size. Every organ in 
proper position Over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 

,and bound in cloth. Fifty thuusand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5, 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 


fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 
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from the great 


“nati and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


1) ln Europe ana America. 


— the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 

2 M lies or, othes Chemicals or Dyes are 

used i a. 2 of their preparetio ns. 
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Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
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ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
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And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
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A Large Concern 
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es 


The magnitude 


¢ of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and simplifies 


buying by concentrating it in one house. 
A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain and will not risk dis- 
satisfaction by being either careless or grasping. . 
The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C0. 





Jor al School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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> and ** Parabolon’”’ 


COLT & CO., 


New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Send for full information regarding their success- 
ful use in 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 
Any number of programs are automatically given in 


eny number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of a eh + ee PLANTS 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 
Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
**Your Clock is doing perfect work.”’ 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 406. 
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Typewriter.” 
Lightest touch | 
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and workmanship insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co,, 202 Broadway, N. Y 
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Projection Lanterns. 
** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used intercnangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Frunt. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. B. 
16 Beekman St., 


which means | 


others at-| 


The _ material | 
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A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the 
Best Remedy for relieving 
‘Mental and Nervous Ex- 
and where the 


‘system has become debili- 


tated by disease, it acts as 


?/a general tonic and vita- 


lizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten. Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
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Educational Maxims. III. 


FROM THE EASY TO THE DIFFICULT. 


The rule, “from the easy to the difficult,” appears 
simple and reasonable enough to be adopted without 
much explanation, Still, it involves one of the most 
difficult problems known to educational investigators, 
for it asks for answers to such questions as, What stud- 
ies are best suited to the child’s understanding? How 
is this or that to be presented to the child to be within 
easy reach of his apprehension? Can the child grasp 
abstract ideas, such as God, love, friendship, etc ? 
How must the teacher proceed to gradually lead up to 
the difficult? This much we all can agree to that the 
easy in instruction is that which the children can appre- 
hend and comprehend with little effort, and the difficult 
that which they can apprehend and comprehend only with 
continued and painstaking effort. 

What, then, does the child apprehend without diffi- 
culty? Shall we begin by enumerating subjects suited 
to the different stages of the pupil’s mental growth? I 
am afraid this would end in writing a voluminous ency- 
clopedia. We may safely pass over the consideration 
of the subject matter and not lose anything. The diffi- 
culty is not so much in the “ what” to teach as in the 
“how” to present athing. Almost any subject in the 
elementary school curriculum might be taken up at any 
time. A lesson on the sun, for instance, may be on the 
program on the first day in school, and would not be 
out of place in the highest class, not even in a college, 
for that matter. It may be difficult and may be easy, 
or may start from easy and gradually rise to the point 
of difficulty. An example cited in Lange’s “ Appercep- 
tion” may serve to illustrate the point I wish to make, 

A teacher tries to have his first year’s pupils learn some- 
thing about the sun. His aim is to bring out that the 
sun shines, warms, is in the sky, and that God made it, 
Try as she may the children do not get hold of the ideas; 
they simply repeat in a stereotype way all they hear, 
and that in a tone which betrays their utter lack of in- 
terest. ‘“‘What else can you say about the sun?” the 
teacher asks. A little child who has been doing some 
thinking on his own account, remarks, “ It’s God's lamp.” 
What a change that simple answer brings about! It 
strikes home. The conversation has received a life- 
giving impulse. Everything is clear now; they are 
eagerly telling that God lights his lamp in the morning 
so that the people can see at their work, that he turns 
it down when it grows dark, and blows it out for the 
night to let all creatures have restful sleep. All and 
much more than the teacher aimed to impress on the 





class is gathered in by the interested children. Wha 
brought about the change? It was the spark in the lit- 
tle one’s statement that made everythingclear. The 
teacher, too, caught its gleam and took care to keep it 
alive till the lesson had become the mental property of 
his pupils. The children’s souls readily responded to 
the simple “It’s God’s lamp,” because it appealed to 
their way of looking at things, and that means placing 
a subject in the right light and making it easy for the 
learners to grasp the ideas clustering around it. The 
point is clear ; evzry lesson must start “ from the easy,” 
in other words, with that which the child can at once 
apprehend because his mind is perfectly at home there. 
Let it be a fanciful apprehension : if the child by reason 
of his mental constitution responds most readily to that, 
only see that there is really an apprehension that makes 
it possible to bring the lesson home to him. 

But the child is not only to apprehend the new ideas, 
he is also to comprehend them, and comprehend them 
without difficulty, according to ourrule, There is quite 
a difference between apprehension and comprehension. 
I once heard a well-meaning school trustee address a 
school. It seemed to me that he was trying to impress 
upon the children that “ cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
or something of that sort. Ina rambling way he said 
many things that no doubt could easily be afprehended, 
but the purpose of the talk—that is, the idea in which 
all the single points centered, remained dark. I myself 
could only guess at what he really wanted. He was not 
comprehended. Apprehension, I take it, is the grasping 
of many single ideas ; comprehending, the collecting of 
them in one or a few summarizing statements or general 
ideas. Comprehension must follow @/prehension if a 
lesson is to have a value. If the ideas brought out re- 
main disconnected there can be no true knowledge. 
There is a species of cram practiced in some schools 
that resembles the school trustee’s talk of our example, 
but it’s cram and nothing more, not teaching. 

Comprehension is to be made easy, too. That is 
done by collecting the different points brought out in 
a lesson in from one to three or four “summing up” 
statements in a way that the child will readily see in 
these statements the cream of the whole lesson. 

The rule “from the easy to the difficult,” accord- 
ingly, demands of the teacher that he make so thorough 
a study of the child mind that he can and will always 
and strictly adapt himself to the child’s manner of ap- 
prehending and comprehending new ideas. In order to 
do this he must have experience in dealing with chil- 
dren, and must be a constant student of the child mind 
and child ways. Only being thus prepared will he be 
able to feel at once whether or not he is rightly and 
fully understood, and to know at once where the fault 
lies when a class does not follow the lesson as atten- 
tively as might be expected. 





Nos, I,, II,, of this series, appeared in THE JOURNAL, May 12 & 19. 
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Children’s Interest in Stories. * 


The results of an investigation undertaken near the 
middle of the school year 1892-3 by about forty of the 
public school teachers of Oakland, under the direction 
of Prof. Elmer E. Brown, head of department of peda- 
gogy at the state university, are summarized below. 
The purpose of this study was to trace, as far as possible, 
the changing interest in stories as shown at different pe- 
riods of child-development ; and particularly to deter- 
mine at what age the most of the children in the schools 
are prepared to profit by those personal narratives of 
historical characters which make the most natural intro- 
duction to the study of history proper. 

Each teacher was provided with a blank, like the fol- 
lowing: 


Teacher's name 








Number of pupils in the Room. ..----..eceveee-eenee-n-ne 
Average age of pupils in the room 


Number of pupils whose first and second choice of stories are respectively: 


A.—Folk-lore stories: First choice. | Second choice. 
The old, familiar wonder and fairy-stor- 
ies, of unknown author, such as Little Red 
Riding Hood, Cinderella, Puss in Boots, 
Jack the Giant Killer, The Three Bears, 
etc. Scudder’s Folk Lore Stories and the 
collection of the brothers Grimm are con- 
venient for use. 

B.— Modern Wonder and Fairy-tales : 

Anderson's and von Volkmann’s fur- 
nish good examples. 

C,—Stories of Legendary Heroes: 

The Tale of Troy and other legends of 
the Greek heroes, the story of the Aeneid, 
the legends of Charlemagne and King 
Arthur, and Longfellow’s Hiawatha, may 
be mentioned in this class. 

D,—Stories of Pioneers, Discoverers, and other 
Heroes of History, belonging to a rude 
age or barbarous surroundings : 

Such as Columbus, De Soto, La Salle, 
Daniel Boone, Fremont, Sir John Frank- 
lin, Livingstone. 

E,—Stories of Heroes of History belonging to 
a more modern state of society. 

As Washington, Franklin, Andrew 
Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman. 








Precautions were taken to prevent the personal pref- 
erence of the teacher from influencing the choice of the 
children. Teachers were requested to relate at differ- 
ent times some of the best stories under each of the 
heads enumerated, and then, after considerable time 
had elapsed, to find which of these each child would like 
best to hear repeated. The results of these inquiries 
were reported by the teachers at the end of the school 
year. They are summarized below, tabulated accord- 
ing to the average age of the children in the different 
rooms reported : 


TABLE BY AGES OF CHILDREN’S INTEREST IN STORIES, 











I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Age. A. B. A. & B. Cc. D. E. D. & E. Total, 
6 85 21 106 I _ 6 6 113 
7 43 12 74* 4 _ 6 19t 97 
8 ‘118 42 160 7 2 4 6 173 
9 83. 20 103 20 -— 2 36 159 
10 67 24 gI 8 9 9 18 117 
Ir 41 18 59 30 9 I 10 99 
12 39 «= 36 75 99 68 51 119 293 
13 5 4 9 84 37 43 80 173 
14 5 14 19 76 3033 69 104 
15 _ 2 2 18 23 29 52 72 
Totals 86 193 698 347 184 218 415 1460 





* Nineteen were reported as preferring fairy stories, at the age of seven 
years, with no distinction made between divisions A and B. 

+ Thirteen were reported as preferring historical narratives at the age of 
seven years, with no distinction made between divisions D and E. 

It should be observed that what is shown here is not 
the age at which an interest in narratives of a given 
kind appears, but the age at which a predominating in- 
terest in that kind of narrative is shown. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes of fairy stories, divisions 
A and JS, was made for a special purpose aside from the 
main question ; so for the present purpose we need only 
the sums of the numbers in these two columns, as given 


* Frem the Oakland Cal., School Report, 1892-93. 
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incolumn 4. In like manner the distinction between divi- 
sions D and Z may be disregarded, and the sums of the 
numbers taken as given incolumn 8. Legendary narra- 
tives, division C, seem to offer a natural bridge from the 
purely imaginative and more or less fantastic tales of early 
childhood to the sober accounts of the heroes of real his- 
tory. The transition of interest comes out most clearly 
if we compare the reports on the extreme types as givenin 
columns 4 and 8. It appears that some children prefer 
history stories, even at the age of six, and some each year 
thereafter ; but their number continues to be compar- 
atively a small fraction of the whole till the age of eleven 
is past. From that point on the balance is very decid- 
edly the other way. ‘Taking now into account the inter- 
mediate category of legendary narratives we see that 
these are preferred by thirty children at the age of 
eleven, where only ten preferred the history stories. 
But at that age the fairy stories were still the favorite of 
nearly three-fifths of the whole number observed. After 
the fairy stories have dropped hopelessly into the back- 
ground, at the age of twelve, it is pretty nearly an even 
race between the legends and stories of real history for 
three years. Then the liking for history stories comes 
clearly to the front. 

The age of six in the table includes all ages from six 
up to seven; seven in the table means from seven to 
eight ; and so on through the series. In some respects 
the results are even more striking when tabulated ac- 
cording to grades, as below. Here the first grade in- 
cludes “A First” and “2 First ;” and so on through 
the higher grades. 


TABLE BY GRADES OF CHILDREN’S INTEREST IN STORIES, 








I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Grade. A. B. A. & B. Cc D. E D. & E. Total. 
I 16 0 8=. 26 171* 5 — 8 2it 187 
2 10g 30 139 7 2 4° 42 188 
3 92 3 124 20 —_ — —~ 144 
4 72 19 gr 33 13 4 17 141 
5 45 44 go 58 31 38 69 217 
6 = I I 35 25 13 38 74 
7 -~ 2 2 57 28 35 63 122 
8 4 8 12 50 19 20 39 101 
9 — 2 2 18 23 29 52 72 





Totals 439 164 622 283 141 187 341 1246} 





* Nineteen were reported in the first grade as preferring fairy stories, but 
making no distinction between divisions A and B, 

+Thirteen were reported in the first grade as preferring historical narra- 
tives, but making no distinction between divisions D and E. 

tTwo hundred and fourteen of those given in the former table were re- 
ported without clear distinction of grade. 


It appears here that the fifth grade was that in which 
the most marked changes were seen taking place. In 
this grade the fairy stories still held the first place, yet 
the preferences of more than half of the pupils lay in 
either the one or the other of the other two general 
classes. In the three following grades the fairy stories 
took altogether a subordinate place, but there was a 
strongly marked division of interest between the other 
two classes. The history stories did not come clearly 
to the front till the ninth grade was reached. 

* * * * * * * 

Passing over other surmises and working theories 
which might properly enough be drawn from these re- 
sults, we may say that the most significant thing they 
seem to show is this: That the period during which im- 
aginative literature of the more childish sort can be 
used effectively in connection with the instruction in 
language, literature, etc., in these schools extends 
through the fifth grade ; and that while considerable in- 
terest in historical narratives can be counted on from 
the fifth grade upward, the clear superiority of such 
narratives to legendary literature in the natural inter- 
est of the children does not come out till the ninth 
grade. It is a pertinent question, however, whether 
with increasing familiarity with the standard stories of 
all of these classes on the part of the children, and in- 
creasing facility in their use on the part of teachers, a 
strong interest in history stories will not appear at a 
considerably earlier age than these results show. 
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Too Big a Load On. 


By J. M. GREENWOOD. 


The general tendency in elementary education for the 
last twenty years in this country has been to overload 
the children with studies. With a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the courses of instruction adopted in 
Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and other European coun- 
tries, we began gradually increasing the number of 
studies in our graded schools till now the children 
fairly stagger under the load. Up to that time, proba- 
bly our error, if error it be, was that we did not give the 
children that variety of work which a healthy mental 
activity requires; but in more recent years, imitating 
largely European models, we have undoubtedly gone 
beyond any reasonable bounds. 

Not a decade ago, one of the most distinguished col- 
lege presidents virtually advocated that the little boy 
down in the primary room should select his studies. 
Of course he sees now what folly this would lead to, had 
his recommendation beenadopted. He had before him 
that scarecrow of dull uniformity, which never has ex- 
isted under the most favorable environments in the 
same family when all pre-natal, natal, and post-natal con- 
ditions are as nearly identical as possible. Childrenare 
not made alike in habits or disposition, nor can they be 
made so under the same internal and external influ- 
ences. They are not clay in the hands of the teacher 
or parent to be molded into any desired form. They 
are potencies to be developed after an inner type which 
consciously and unconsciously determines itself. 

The individual can determine in a large measure the 
growth of his own intellect, but not the exact shape his 
bodily organs shall put on. That is, all grow after a 
general pattern, but the dissimilarities are very deeply 
marked in those most nearly alike. There is also a 
difference in the physical structure of different nations. 
Some are plumper than others ; height and weight vary 
not only among natives, but among members of the 
same family. We may ascribe these and all other varia- 
tions to whatever cause appears reasonable, but the 
fact remains. No doubt the white people of the United 
States, taken as a class, are more nearly alike than any 
one great nation of Europe. ‘That we are more nervous 
than other nations does not imply that we are less 
healthy than they, but that we are more active, alert, 
and quicker in apprehension; perhaps also, not so slow 
and plodding. These items all have to be taken into 
account in arranging courses of study. 

Geographical location and national boundaries have 
considerable to do with a course of study. Persons 
living in a small or comparatively small country, need 
to learn several languages so as to talk and trade 
with their neighbors. This is true of the natives 
fronting on the seacoast of southern and western 
Europe. Russia is a polyglot in languages and jargons. 
In the United States, nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
every thousand transact all their buying, selling, read- 
ing, and writing in the “American English.” There is 
no occasion, except for polite culture or scientific pur- 
poses, for learning a foreign language. 

In saying this, | do not wish to be understood as un- 
derrating either French or German as languages of 
equal merit to the English, and while it would be a 
good thing for all our children to read and speak one 
or both these languages, yet I would never make it a 
condition that all, or a large number of our youth, 
should be forced to take either of these languages, and 
the same is true of Latin or Greek. Only those who 
desire to take such a language or languages shou/d not 
be debarred. This is the true ground to occupy, I 
think, 

It is not good policy to insist that all children in the 
high school should take either an ancient or a modern 
language. These languages in high school ought to be 
option studies. To fit pupils expressly or impliedly for 
college or university is not the primary function of the 
high school, and it never will be so to any considerable 
extent in this country. To fit a few for college is one 
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of its legitimate functions, but this is really a minor 
consideration, and for the obvious reason that it is not 
necessary. 

But to the studies in the lower grades. A pupil needs. 
enough studies to insure a fairly balanced development 
of mind. Too few subjects narrow both extension and 
comprehension ; too many dissipate the energy. The 
latter is more dangerous than the former. A keen, 
narrow, incisive intellect is far more powerful than one 
that has dissipated its energies and used up all its re- 
sources in fitting. There is no subject or department, 
if a child be kept on it continually, but will nar- 
row the child’s or man’s mental habits. Hence the 
studies must always be arranged with reference to the 
mental wants of the child. Too much science, mathe- 
matics, language, or literature is bad for the child, un- 
less it be the intention to make the child a narrow, 
keen automaton in some one of these departments 
Of course the progress of the race may lie in this one- 
sided prolongation of intellect. The natural sciences 
will open the child’s eyes to the organic and inorganic 
phases of matter and life; the mathematical branches 
to the quantitative measurements of matter, motion and 
space; language as an instrument of expressing 
thought and feeling, while literature leads the way to 
the fossil remains of the human mind and human insti- 
tutions. 

A happy and easy adjustment of these departments, 
adapted to the capacities of the pupils and the pupils 
adaptation to them, challenges the highest order of edu- 
cational talent in this country. 

To formulate a course of study, or courses of study, 
the formulators must know what the people themselves 
will want and what they will stand. Is it nota fact that 
we have already enriched the courses of study too much ? 
Would they not be stronger and better with a less num- 
ber of studies than by introducing more? The child’s 
mind is called upon so often each day to grapple with so 
many unrelated subjects that confusion ensues. He 
flits first to one thing and then to another throughout 
the school-day so that no abiding impression is made, 
The subject of a “national course of study” has not 
seriously engaged the attention of but a few American 
educators yet. The work of the recent conferences is a 
“rough attempt” in this direction. So far as I knowat 
the present time, four men only in the United States 
have very seriously considered this subject in all its 
bearings. A Democratic and Republican primary meet- 
ing of educators would not be likely to do more than to 
submit a rough draft after two or three consultations. 

Each state wisely controls its own educational affairs. 
Each state system is a development after its own ideas, 
If Massachusetts wants her children in school ten years 
before they get into high school, that is her business, 
not the business of Missouri.’ If we see fit not to put 
babies in school before they are six years old, and then 
get through the ward schools in seven years, and then 
have ten distinct courses of study in our high school, 
thatisour way. What I ask for us—and I grant the same 
privilege to all others, isthatin Missouri we manage our 
own affairs, and when we see a good thing, we absorb it. 
When a school system gets away from the touch of the 
intelligent sentiment of the citizens, that system is 
doomed, no matter how many college professors 
may stick in their little handspikes to hold it up. 


» 


Dr. J. M. Rice, who recently returned from an Europ- 
ean visit of inspection of schools in the interest of Zhe 
Forum, presents as one result of his study, the conclu- 
sion that the American school system would gain much 
if there were a method of limited state control, similar 
in a general way, but not in many of its details, to the 
German system. By this method, permanent educa- 
tional experts might be kept in charge of our schools, 
and the demoralizing influence of politics withdrawn. 
So long as we have a political school management, just 
so long are we sure to have schools conducted rather 
for politicians or teachers, than for children. 
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Effects of Governing by Fear. 


A few samples tell, in different language, the almost 
uniform tale of the outcome of the appeal to force. 

“TI rebelled with feelings of hatred and of desire for 
revenge, It seemed to me unjust, imposed by sheer 
force, not reason.”” One tells the story of being coaxed 
by older boys to steal some tobacco from his father. 
“I was caugnt and given a whipping, no questions be- 
ing asked and no explanation given. The result was 
certainly a fear of punishment in the future, but no 
moral impression. I thought my father whipped nre 
because he wanted the tobacco himself, and so objected 
to my having any of it.” Another reports that the im- 
pression left by punishment was a mixture of a feeling 
of personal indignity suffered—a feeling so strong as to 
blot out the original offense—and a belief that she was 
punished for being detected. Another thought she was 
punished because her father was the stronger of the 
two ; another, that fear of harm to self induced people 
to do right things ; another tells that he longed for the 
age of independence to arrive so that he might retaliate. 
One upon whom fear of punishment from God was 
freely impressed formed the idea that if he could put 
off death long enough, lying was the best way out of 
some things. One child (five years old) went in the 
front part of the house after she had been forbidden, 
and, falling, hurt herself. She was told that this was a 
punishment from God ; whence she drew the not illogi- 
cal conclusion that God was a tyrant, but that it was 
possible to outwit him by being more careful next time, 
and not falling down. 

One peculiarity of the method of inducing morality 
by creating fear is that some parents, in order to pre- 
vent lying, deem it advisable to lie themselves; ¢. g., 
talk about cutting off the end of the boy’s tongue or 
making him leave home, etc. But there is hardly any 
need of multiplying incidents; all the reports re-en- 
force the lesson which moralists of pretty much all 
schools have agreed in teaching—that the appeal to 
fear as such is morally harmful. Of course, there are a 
number of cases where good results are said to have 
come from punishment, but in such cases the punish- 
ment was incidental, not the one important thing; it 
was the emphasis added to an explanation. 

This extract from an article by Prof, John Dewey in Popular Science 
Monthly is printed here as showing some of the helpful results that edu- 
cators may derive from an intelligent and sympathetic study of the child. 


In the present instance the observations have been directed to the effects of 
fear as an incentive to moral training.) 


> 
Recent Educational Literature. 


Col. F. W. Parker’s recent book discusses a “theory 
of concentration” of school studies. Itis his latest and 
best contribution. Concentration, as generally under- 
stood, means the placing of one study or subject in the 
center as the core-study, from which all oth.rs spring, 
as it were, or to which all the others converge To 
group all the studies of the course around history as 
the central subject, is to make participation in the 
thoughts, aspirations, and deeds of mankind the main 
purpose of education, to which all the other subjects 
are made to contribute. The languages, tor example, 
are valuable because the knowledge of them helps one 
to participate in the life of humanity. So of arithmetic 
or geography, or science, or literature. They are all 
taught with this ultimate purpose in view, and, in a 
sense, are subordinate and auxiliary to history as the 
central subject. All together they make an organic 
unity, the unifying principle being the life of man in 
the social order. 

The author of this volume discusses concentration 
from a different point of view—places the child in the 
center, and seeks to determine what are the forces and 
influences that contribute to his growth and education. 
The child is first thought as a complex of matter and 
energy. This primal dualism of “stuff” as one element, 
and energy as another, working upon it, runs through 
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the volume as a basal idea. Energy acts as pAysics and 
chemistry, and life upon this stuff or matter, making an 
ascending series toward consciousness. These forms of 
activity, including consciousness, interact and produce 
those other phases which are called in this book the 
central subjects of study. They are the sciences of 
nature and of man, viz.: Astronomy, meteorology, min- 
eralogy, geology, geography, botany, zoology, anthrop- 
ology, ethnology, and history. The child’s education 
results from the proper study of these subjects. But 
the scheme is silent on the matter of the concentration 
of the subject with reference to one another. 

The child, as a complex of matter and energy, should 
be led to energize itself in all of these directions. The 
condition of its so energizing is a/tention, which has the 
different modes of ora/ /anguage, reading, and observing. 
This activity of attention gives rise to modes of expres- 
ston ; these are gesture, music, making, modeling, painting, 
drawing, speech, and writing. Inatlending and expressing, 
judgments of form and of muméer are continually made. 

This complex of energy and matter that makes the 
child, makes up the universe, also, and this energy is 
constantly realizing itself in forming things, and these 
things have boundaries or limits which separate them 
from other things, thus producing the conditions for 
numbering them. In thinking things we must think 
them as having form and number. The study of form 
and number is to be subordinated—in the early years 
of education at least—to the study of those things which 
are formed and numbered. There is no placein primary 
education for studying form as form, or number as pure 
number; but only as forms and numbers of /¢hings. 
This is the study of applied forms and numbers. The 
emphasis is to be placed upon the content, the idea, the 
meaning, and then the process involved in numbering 
these things, and the forms of expressing them will be 
seen in their natural and subordinate relations, and wil!’ 
be easily apprehended and remembered. 

As we interpret this book, its purpose is to empha- 
size this subordination of form to content in educating 
children. This does not mean that form and number 
are not to be thoroughly taught, but they are most 
thoroughly and most rapidly taught when the interest 
centers in what is formed and numbered. 

This seems to be a justification for calling this vol- 
ume a “ Theory of Concentration.” It is a concentra- 
tion of the child’s attention upon the idea or meaning 
of what is studied, while using as material in his educa- 
tion the nature studies and those that make him 
acquainted with human life. It is a strong protest 
against making the formal studies the center or core of 
our educational effort. 

The volume is rich in inspiration and in valuable 
suggestions of method of teaching the elementary 
branches. This is true of all of Col. Parker’s books. 
Indeed, the author is an educational genius in the good 
sense of that word; a little erratic, perhaps, when 
judged by the strict rules of logic, but none the less in- 
spiring to those who can enter into the spirit of his 
teaching. His writings abound in germinal ideas which 
the reader can evolve into a system according to his 
own method of thinking —From The Public School 


Journal, 
¥ 


Advice to Teachers. 


1. Gain the confidence of the people of your district. 

2. Comply cheerfully with the requests and wishes of 
your county superintendent, 

3. Gain the love and respect of your pupils by your 
example and precepts. 

4. Make your school-room attractive and pleasant. 
Give the room a homelike appearance as far as possible. 

5. Study to make the recitations of each day inter- 
esting and profitable. Do something more than merely 
hearing the scholars recite. 

6. Strive to exert such an influence as will tend to 
make your pupils better men and better women. 

—Public Schools. 
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T he School-Room. 


Orthography of Geographical Names. 


English is rapidly becoming the language of the world, and 
therefore it is of some importance that the pronunciation and 
spelling of geographical names should be settled on some well- 
understood basis. To this end the Royal Geographical Society 
of England issues from time to time a circular laying down their 
rules for the guidance of English speaking nations. The last is- 
sue is dated May 10, 1894. Pres. M. E. Grant Duff, of the soci- 
ety, writes that in 1878 the council of the R. G. S., impressed 
with the necessity of endeavoring to reduce the confusion existing 
in the spelling of geographical names, formally adopted the gen- 
eral principle which had been long used by many, and the recog- 
nition of which had been steadily gaining ground, viz., that in 
writing geographical native names vowels should have their Ital- 
ian significance and consonants that which they have in the Eng- 
lish language. This broad principle required elucidation in its de- 
tails, and a system based upon it was consequently drawn up with 
the intention of representing the principal syllabic sounds, 

It will be evident to all who consider the subject, that to ensure 
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a fairly correct pronunciation of geographical names by an Eng- 
lish-speaking person an arbitrary system of orthography is a ne- 
cessity. It is hardly too much to say that in the English lan- 
guage every possible combination of letters has more than one 
possible pronunciation. A strange word, or name, even in our 
own language is frequently mispronounced. How much more 
with words of languages utterly unknown to the reader. 

The same necessity does not arise in most continental lan- 
guages. In them a definite combination of letters indicates a 
efinite sound and each nation consequently has spelled foreign 
words in accordance with the orthographic rules of its own lan- 


age. 

It was, therefore, not anticipated that foreign nations would ef- 
fect any change in the form of orthography used in their maps, 
and the needs of the English-speaking communities were alone 
considered. 

The object aimed at was to provide a system which should be 
simple enough for any educated person to master with the mini- 
mum of trouble, and which at the same would afford an approxi- 
mation to the sound of a place-name such as a native might rec- 
ognize. No attempt was made to represent the numberless deli- 
cate inflexions of sound and tone, which belong to every language 
often to different dialects of the same language. For it was felt 
not only that such a task would be impossible, but that an at- 
tempt to provide for such niceties would defeat the object. 

The adoption by others of the system thus settled has been 
more general than the council ventured to hope. 


The following amplification of these rules explains their application. 





LETTERS, 


PRONUNCIATION AND REMARKS, 


EXAMPLES, 





a ah, a as in father 
e eh, a as in fate 


i English ¢; 7 as in ravine ; the sound of ¢e in eet. 
o o asin mote 


Thus, not Feesee, but 


Java, Banana, Somali, Bari. 

Tel-el-Kebir, Oléleh, Yezo, Medina, 
Levika, Peru. 

Fiji, Hindi. 

Tokyo. 


u__ long # as in fluée ; the sound of 00 in d00t. 00 or ou should never be employed for 


this sound. Thus, not Zoo/oo0, but 


All vowels are shortened in sound by doubling the following consonant 


Zulu, Sumatra. 
Yarra, Tanna, Mecca, Jidda, Bonny.* 


Doubling of a vowel is only necessary where there is a distinct repetition of the 


single sound 


Nuulua, Oosima. 


ai as in azs/e, or English 7 as in zce Shanghai. 
au ow asin how. Thus, not Foochow, but Fuchau. 
ao __is slightly different from above Macao. 
aw when followed by a consonant or at the end of a word, as in Jaw Cawnpore, 
ei __is the sound of the two Italian vowels, but is frequently slurred over, when it is scarce- 
ly to be distinguished from e7 in the English egg? or ey in the English ¢hey. Beirut, Beilul. 
b English 4. 
c is always soft, but is so nearly the sound of s that it should be seldom used Celébes. 
If Celéoes were not already recognized it would be written Se/ébes. 
ch is always soft as in church Chingchin. 
d English d. 
f English f. 4 should not be used for the sound of 7. Thus, not Haiphong, but Haifong, Nafa. 
g is always hard. (Soft g is given by 7.) Galapagos. 
h __ is always pronounced when inserted. 
hw asin what; better rendered by Aw than by w&, or / followed by a vowel, thus, 
Hwang ho, not Whang ho, or Hoang ho ’ Hwang ho, Ngan hwi. 
j English 7. Dj should never be put for this sound Japan, Jinchuen. 
k English 4 It should always be put for the hard c. Thus, not Corea, but Korea. 
kh The Oriental guttural Khan. 
gh is another guttural, as in the Turkish Dagh, Ghazi. 
l 
m ( As in English. 
n 
ng has two separate sounds, the one hard as in the Engish word finger, the other as in 
singer. As these two sounds are rarely employed in the same locality, no 
attempt is made to distinguish between them. 
P As in English. 
ph As in loophole Chemulpho, Mokpho. 
th stands both for its sound in ¢Azmg, and as in ¢4/s. The former is most common Bethlehem. 
q should never be employed ; gz (in guzver) is given as Aw Kwangtung. 
When gw has the sound of & as in gwozt, it should be given by 4. 
r 
s 
sh » 
t }» As in English. 
v 
w | Sawakin. 
x | 
y _ is always a consonant, as in yard, and therefore should never be used as a terminal, Kikuyu. , 
7 or e being substituted as the sound may require. Thus, not Mzkinddny,wady, but Mikindani, wadi. 
not Xwaly, but Kwale. 
z English z. Zulu. 
zh The French, or as s in freasure Muzhdaha. 
Accents should not generally be used, but where there is a very decided emphatic 
syllable or stress, which affects the sound of the word, it should be marked by Tongataébu, Galapagos, Palawan, 
an acute accent, arawak. 


*The y is retained as a terminal in this word under Rule 2 above. The word is given asa familiar example of the alteration in 


sound caused by the second consonant. , 
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The charts and maps issued by the Admiralty and war office, 
have been, since 1885, compiled and extensively revised in ac- 
cordance with it. The foreign and colonial offices have accepted 
it, and the latter has communicated with the colonies requesting 
them to carry it out in respect to names of native origin. 

Even more important, however, than these adhesions is the re- 
cent action of ‘Ae Government of the United States of America, 
which, after an exhaustive inquiry, has 5 ong a system in close 
conformity with that of the R.G. S., and has directed that the 
spelling of all names in their vast territories should, in cases where 
the orthography is at present doubtful, be settled authoritatively 
by a committee eens for the purpose. Sort, 

The two great English-speaking nations are thus working in- 

ony. 

Coaeary to expectation, but highly satisfactory, is the news 
that France and Germany have both formulated systems of or- 
thography for foreign words, which in many details agree with 
the English system. 

The council of the R. G. S., by printing the rules in Hints to 
Travelers, and by other means, have endeavored to ensure that 
all travelers connected with the society should be made aware 
of them; but as it is possible that some bodies and persons 
interested in the question may still be in ignorance of their exist- 
ence and poe acceptance, they feel that the time has come to 
again publish them as widely as possible, and to take every means 
in their power to aid the progress of the reform. 

To this end, and with a view to still closer uniformity in geo- 
graphical nomenclature in revisions of editions of published maps, 
a gigantic task, requiring many years to carry out, the councll 
have decided to take steps to commence tentatively indexes of a 
few regions, in which the place-names may be recorded in the 
accepted form. 


RULES, 


The rules referred to are as follows: 

1. No change is made in the orthography of foreign names in 
countries which use Roman letters: thus, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, etc., names will be spelt as by the respective nations. 

2. Neither is change made in the spelling of such names in lan- 
guages which are not written in Roman character as have become 
by long usage familiar to English readers: thus, Calcutta, Cutch, 
Celebes, Mecca, etc., will be retained in their present form. 


3. The true sound of the word as locally pronounced will be 
taken as the basis of the spelling. 


4. An approximation, however, to the sound is alone aimed at. 
A system which would attempt to represent the more delicate in- 
flexions of sound and accent would be so complicated as only to 
defeat itself. Those who desire amore accurate pronunciation of 
the written name must learn it on the spot by a study of local ac- 
cent and peculiarities. 

5. The broad features of the system are: 

(a) That vowels are pronounced as in Italian and consonant s as 
in English. 

(4) Every letter is pronounced, and no redundant letters are in- 
troduced. When two vowels come together, each one is sounded, 
though the result, when spoken quickly, is sometimes scarcely to 
be distinguished from a single sound, as in az, au, eZ. 

(¢) One accent only is used, the accute, to denote the syllable on 
which stress is laid. This is very im ortant, as the sounds of many 
names are entirely altered by the misplacement of this “ stress.” 

6. Indian names are accepted as spelt in Hunter’s Gazeteer of 
India, 1881. 


7. In the case of native names in countries under the dominion _ 


of other European powers in whose maps, charts, etc., the spel- 
ling is = according to the system adoped by that power, 
such orthography should be as a rule disregarded and the names 
spelt according to the British system, in order that the proper pro- 
nunciation may be approximately known. Exceptions should be 
in cases where the spelling has become by custom fixed, and oc- 
casionally it may be desirable to give both forms. 

8. Generic geographical terms, e. g., those for island, river, 
mountain, etc., should be as a rule given in the native form. In the 
case of European countries, translation into English, where this 
has been the custom, should be retained, e. g.. Cape Ortegal, not 
Cabo Ortegai, River Seine, not Fleuve Seine. 

N. B.—On any printed map or MS document, an explanatory 
table giving the English equivalents of the generic terms used, 
should of necessity be inserted. 


» 
Seen Him Saw. 


He was a sawyer; blind was he, 
That was his only flaw; 

And though none ever saw him see, 
Many have seen him saw. 


—Judge. 
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Geometrical Busy Work. 


By McLEop. 
SOLIDS FOR PAPER CUTTING. 


To develop the various solid geometrical figures in paper it is 
necessary to have good materials to start with. 

Thick white drawing paper should be used for the forms. 
Pencil, ruler, eraser, and a reliable compass should be furnished 
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to each pupil, It is advisable to have a ruler with bevel-edge as 
it will assist in creasing the paper. Draw | carefully after the 
plans given in this article. When folding, fold with the pencil 
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lines inside, so that the completed figure will be without a mark 
of any kind. The little flaps on the plans, indicated by dotted 
lines aré for the paste. They should be about a quarter of an 
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inch in width. Paste such as is used by Paper hangers, or good 
home-made ewe of flour and water are preferable to any others. 


Lay the beveled-edge of the ruler on the line which is to be folded 
and press the paper evenly over it. When pasting, after placing 
- the glued portions to- 

ZN. her, hold them 

. rmly with the thumb 
a and finger until they 
adhere, It will be seen 
at once that the most 
difficult my of the 
work is the pasting of 
: the last division of the 
, solid, as it is then im- 
{/ ible to place the 
ngers inside and 

Li press as in the pre- 
F ceding —_. nly 
4 practice will give any- 
Py) thing like perfection 

with this kind of peose work, The first forms made by the pupils 
will very probably collapse under their energetic little hands. 
Impress upon them that delicacy of touch is needed and not 


strength. 





' Sele.” 
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See * 
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The Cube.—Always have a model of the form which you in- 
tend to develop, placed in view of the class. Do not let them go 
blindly to werk, bat by a few questions lead the scholars to find 
out the number of faces on the solid under discussion, their 
shapes and relative positions. Thus, the surface of the cube is 
composed of six squares. The plan is given in Fig. 1. A cube, 
each face being a two-inch square, is a convenient size. In Fig. 





2 
2 the plan of a sguare plinth is shown, and the plan for a sguare 


prism is represented in the next illustration. (See Fig. 3.) 
Triangular Prism.—The compass is necessary when drawing 
the plan for triangular prisms and plinths. A plan of a ¢réangu- 
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Jar prism is given in Fig. 4. Use the compass to draw the tri- 
angular faces. The plinth is given in Fig. 5. 

Pyramids.—When drawing pyramids start in this manner. 
Place a dot for the apex of the pyramid. (See Fig.6,C.) With this 
dot as a center and any desired radius draw an arc. (See AZ.) 
On this arc mark off the sides of the base of the pyramid and 
draw lines from them to the apex. Draw the base as indicated 
in Fig. 6, where the 
plan for a sguare pyra- 
mid is given. The 
method of constructing 
a triangular pyramid 
is shown in Fig. 7, and 
the plan for a Aexago- 
nal pyramid is given 
in the next illustration. 
(See Fig. 8.) Todraw 
the hexagonal base 

as follows: 

raw intersecting arcs 
from one of the sides 
of the pyramid, as you 
did when drawing aé ¥ 
triangular base. With \.---..-.------... / a 
this intersection of arcs, 9. 
A asa center and the length AC as a radius, describe a circle. 
On the circumference lay off the distance BC and you will find it 
will just measure it six times, giving you the sides of the hexagon. 

Equilateral Triangular Pyramid—To draw the equilateral 
triangular pyramid first draw a large equilateral triangle. Bisect 
each side of this triangle and connect the points of bisection as 
shown in Fig. 9. Such a figure is called a ¢e¢rahedron. 


ia 
A Question. 


A little boy of five, during his third month at school, knowing 
only a few script words and no print, having displayed no special 
aptitude in distinguishing word-forms, drew a pe | picture of a 
steamboat, and printed on its side in well- proportioned, correctly 
spaced capitals, the name “ Philadelphia.” 

To what was due the great impressibility, by which the many 
parts of the vessel retained their distinctness in his memory, and 
even the many letters of that unknown word kept their propor- 
tions and relations so vivid as to make it possible for that untrained 
hand to record them ? E. E. K. 


» 


A little girl was saying her evening prayer, and had got 
through all right with the “ God bless Marguerite and make her 
a good girl; God bless mamma and make her good, so she won't 
spank Marguerite; God bless papa, and make—.” When she 
had got thus far she stopped, hesitated a moment, then gettin 
off her knees said very solemnly to her mother: “I des it aint 
worth while astin Dod to make my papa a dood man; he’s des 
about as dood as he tan be now. Er ain't no use in boddern 
Dod, is er, mamma?” 














Editorial Notes. 


“The dirty slate!” exclaimed a superintendent the 
other day, “we abolished that long ago.” Glad to hear 
it. The slate must go. Pads and lead-pencils are pref- 
erable for every reason, even with the little tots. The 
grinding slate-pencil teaches bad pen-holding. The 
habit of rubbing out becomes so strong in the use of 
the slate that when lead-pencil and ink are used the 
little forefinger obeys involuntarily the impulse to travel 
to the little mouth and thence quickly to the paper, 
where an unsightly spot spoils the page before the 
teacher can say “Jack Robinson.” This habit would 
seldom be acquired if paper were used from the first 
instead of slates. 





In the preface to that wonderful book “Talks on 
Pedagogics,” Col. Parker writes: “The doctrine of 
Concentration in itself is a science of education that 
will absorb the attention of thoughtful teachers for cen- 
turies ; it contains an ideal that is infinite in its possi- 
bilities.” In order to reach a safe basis for a practical 
working plan of concentration, broad and close inves- 
tigations will have to be made under the leadership of 
experienced observers of children todetermine the lines 
of pupils’ interest at different periods of their intellect- 
ual growth. The article on “Children’s Interest in 
Stories,” printed in this number, gives the results of a 
study of this kind by teachers of Oakland, Cal., under 
the direction of Dr. Elmer E. Brown, It covers a most 
important ground and one that needs to be further in- 
vestigated by educators. Those who are willing to fol- 
low out the suggestion might take up the following 
questions proposed by Dr. Brown : 


“What kind of stories are children most interested in 
at different periods of their school life? At about what 
age do they come to be more interested in historical 
narratives than in fairy stories and the like? What par- 
ticular stories are found to be most generally interest- 
ing?” 

A blank like the one on page 334 might be prepared 
for the noting down of results. The editors of THE 
JOURNAL would be pleased to receive tabulated state- 
ments of the results of investigations of this sort. 


Education will be good precisely in so far as its gov- 
erning principle is true and comprehensive, provided it 
be applied with steadfastness and discernment. It will 
be bad should the principle be vicious or incomplete. 
In this latter case the best qualities of teachers, which 
enable them to apply their principle faithfully, will in 
truth be a misfortune to the pupils ; nay, it would be 
better that children were not educated in any system, or 
in obedience to any principle severely followed, than in 
accordance with some false or narrow object, by a mas- 
ter gifted with the requisite force of character and ap- 
titude for his work.— EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, 





“Cheerfulness,” says Jean Paul Richter, “is the 
heaven under which everything thrives—poison except- 
ed.” And the only way to produce and maintain cheer- 
fulness in the school-room is to keep the children inter 
ested in the work that is going on. 
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It may appear a paradoxical assertion, but it is never- 
theless true, that a group of children may appear intel- 
ligent, while the separate members of the group are care- 
less, ignorant, or only half interested. Without intend- 
ing to deceive, children soon learn to catch the key-note 
of a word or a sentence from their fellows, and to prac- 
tice many little artifices by which knowledge and atten- 
tion are stimulated and by which a very slight degree 
of interest may be mistaken by their teacher for sound 
and thoughtful work.—From “ The Art of Questioning,” 
by Fitch. 





What shall the center be? 

The common plane upon which all effort for mankind’s 
advancement meets is that of ethics. The conference 
on education at the School of Ethics (noticed in a re- 
cent JouRNAL) developed this significant thought. The 
preacher, the teacher, the political economist, the re- 
former in whatever field, are directly engaged in advanc- 
ing ethical ideas and possibilities for their practical 
application. The physician is working in the same di- 
rection perhaps as powerfully, though less directly, and 
js often stirred to call parental and public attention to 
physical conditions that are unethical as well as unhy- 
gienic. Even the abused lawyers have, as a body, built 
up systems of legislation that have for their ultimate 
object, at least in a general way, the legal conditions of 
ethical living. Perhaps a majority of the writers that 
are making modern literature are contributing to one 
great educational effect upon readers who have left their 
schools behind them, and all in the direction of a higher 
practical morality. 

The coming together of these people results ina con- 
census of thought that fastens upon the school for its 
ultimate solutions. Slow as the school may be to awaken 
to the growing demand of the times, slow as the ignor- 
ant trustee and the ward politician and the “ taxpayer” 
and the anti-faddist and the rest of the “horse sense” 
people may be to perceive the true end and aim of edu- 
tion, there is a mighty wave of aspiration for better 
things rising that will carry them all before it and 
eventually cast them ashore in that Utopia of the in- 
spired teacher where the fountains of ethical life run 
free from cradle to grave, because the first and central 
and constant endeavor of the schools is character 
training. 





An effective way to excite interest, and that of the 
right kind, in school, is not to remove difficulties, but 
to teach the pupils how to surmount them. A text- 
book so contrived as to make study mere play, and to 
dispense with thought and effort, is the worst text-book 
that can be made, and the surest to be, in the end,a 
dull one. Secure, therefore, severe study. Let the 
pupil see that you are aiming to secure it, and that the 
pleasure that you expect they will receive is that of 
firmly and patiently encountering and overcoming diffi- 
culty; that it is your province to lead them forward, 
and not to carrythem. They will soon understand this 
and like it.— Jacob Abbott. 


The direct influence of books on the individual is non- 
calculable. Has a newspaper article ever influenced a 
life? There are stories by the dozens of the turning 
points in great men’s lives, dating from the day on 


which they read a certain book. 
--Mrs. Isabel H. Floyd. 
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John Burns, the English labor member of Parliament, recently 
said that education on a sound basis paid, and he could not see 
why London should be limited to something like 6,000 teachers 
when there were 15,000 policemen, and 15,000 public-houses. He 
wanted to see the educational system in the hands of a sufficient 
number of good men and women, who would use it for the eradi- 
cation of the potentialities of crime. 


A notable step has been taken by the French minister of edu- 
cation, which will make for the further spread of the English lan- 
guage on the Continent. American and English girls are in 
future to be admitted to the French governesses’ normal schools 
as “ repetitrices.” The institutions answer to the normal schools 
of this country. American and English girls so admitted will be 
expected to give lessons in English, and in return will be entitled 
to attend the classes in French, pedagogy, science, andart. They 
will not be paid, but will be provided with a private room, board, 
light, and fire, for about $50, for the ten months of the scholastic 

ear. They will be required to give only one and one-half hours 
instruction daily, and are at liberty to occupy themselves with 
other pursuits, though they may not give paid lessons outside. 
Applications with testimonials should be addressed to M. /e 
Ministre de l'Instruction Publique, Direction de I’ Instruction 
Primarie, 6me Bureau, Paris. 


Here is some information for our brethren across the sea: 


At the summer school at Glens Falls, where 500 to 800 teach- 
ers meet annually and pay about 2£ for one class, 2£ for two 
classes, to all classes 4£, and about 1 £ a week for “ board and 
residence,” as you say in England, the session lasts three 
weeks, There are over twenty of the ablest men and women 
employed as teachers and paid from the fees. The whole is un- 
der. the direction of Supt. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, who 
makes no money by it. It is planned for teachers of considera- 
ble experience, not tyros. Here are the subjects on which in- 
struction is given: Psychology, Pedagogy, School Management, 
Arithmetic, Reading and Elocution, Advanced Reading, Litera- 
ture in Grammar and High Schools, The Reading of Children, 
Language and Grammar, History, Civil Government, Natural 
History, Primary Work, Drawing. Manual Training, Botany, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced, Zoology, Elementary and Advanced, EI- 
ocution, Elementary and Advanced Classes, Study of Shake- 
speare, Physical Training, Home-Made Apparatus, Physics and 
Chemistry, Penmanship, Kindergarten Work and Methods. 


Vassar college has added seventeen new courses to her curri- 
culum. There are forty-seven instructors in all, fourteen being 
of her own alumnz, three of whom have been added this year. 
The laboratory has been enlarged for the third time in six years 
to meet the increasing popularity of the courses in physics ané 
chemistry. Dr. LeRoy C. Cooley will devote his time to the 
department of physics, while Prof. C. W. Moulton will take charge 
of the department of chemistry. 


A writer inthe London Truth advocates the application of 
birch rods for unruly British undergraduates. He writes: 

‘*T am glad to have received from an Oxford man a cordial indorsement 
of my suggestion for the use of the birch in the university on the persons of 
undergraduates given to ‘‘ ragging” and similar follies. I learn from this 
correspondent that corporal punishment was one of the wise institutions 
founded at Oxford by Alfred the Great—the Solomon of our royal line—and 
I am favorably impressed by the suggestion which my correspondent goes on 
to make, that the college bursars, having a few or no useful functions to per- 
form, should be armed with rods and transformed into colleges birchers. No 
doubt some sentimentalists will protest against the birch as a humiliation to 
the dignity of the university ‘‘ man.” When, however, a man is not aman, 
but a schoolboy, common sense suggests that he should be treated as a 
schoolboy.” 


Teachers from all the Scandinavian countries gathered recently 
in South Jutland to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the peasant high schools. Denmark has sixty-seven 
of these schools, They are attended by laboring men during the 
winter months and by women in the summer who board at the 
schools, give up all their time to study while it lasts, and are 
taught science, history, and literature. About $,5 is asked for 
tuition and board, but there are many free scholarships provided 
by the government and private individuals. The brighter pupils 
go from these schools to the state agricultural schools. Bishop 
Grundtvig was the originator of this beneficent system. It is 
claimed that the increased intelligence developed by the system 
is all that saved Denmark from ruin, when obliged to turn from 
corn growing to dairy farming between 1870 and 1880. 


The Pendleton 7rzbune believes that “the state of Oregon 
has the same right to print its own school books as it has to 
print the annual reports of the state officers. The money thus 
expended in the publication business by Oregon would be spent 
at home instead of being shipped out of the state to Chicago and 
New York,” It is wonderful how narrow in thought some people 
can be and think they are uttering sound sense. A man in a Western 
town had a flourishing academy, and tried to persuade the boys to 
stay four years, declaring he could give them just as good a course 
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as they could get in Yale or Harvard. The making of text-books 
is a fine art ; probably a thousand manuscripts are offered to one 
selected for publication in this Eastern country. Each selected 
manuscript has to be approved by critical teachers. A state that 
prints its own school books might also make its own watches, 
shoes, etc. 


Prof. Edward R. Shaw, dean of the School of Pedagogy of the 
University of the City of New York, recently gave a lecture on 
vertical writing before a meeting of the Philadelphia public school 
teachers. On October 19 he will speak on the same subject be- 
fore the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at Hartford. 
There is probably no man in this country who has made a broader 
and more scientific investigation of the comparative merits of the 
different systems of penmanship than Dr. Shaw. 


The Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association will meet at Marietta, 
Ohio, Nov. 30, and Dec. 1. The railroads entering Marietta will 
give a half-rate fare to all who decide to attend. The program 
is unusually strong. Papers will be presented on “ Nature Stud- 
ies,” “The Basis of School Discipline,” “ The Improvement of 
the Teachers now in the Schools,” and ‘‘ The Returns we are 
making to the State.” From the following list of topics the asso- 
ciation will choose three for general discussion: 1. Report of the 
Conference on English to the Committee of Ten. 2. Aims of an 
Education. 3. Correlation of Studies. 4. How to Stimulate In- 
different Pupils. 5. Vertical Writing. 6. College Courses and 
Business Success. 7. The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle. 8. 
School Work at Home. 9. The Teachers’ Institute. 10. Music 
in the Public Schools. Besides the papers and discussions, a lec- 
ture on some interesting topic will be given. There will bea social 
entertainment also, and an excursion to historic Blennerhasset is- 
land, arranged for the visiting teachers through the courtesy of 
the people of Marietta. Supt. E. E. Smock, of Cumberland, is 
the president, and Prin. N. E. Smith, of Marietta, the secretary of 
the association. 


The Brooklyn evening high school No. 2 is held in Grammar 
School No. 19, corner of South 2d and Keap streets. It has a 
two years’ course in each of the following subjects: Rhetoric, 
English literature, reading, declamation, and elocution, algebra 
and geometry, grammar and composition, French, German, Span- 
ish, architectural drawing, mechanical drawing, free-hand draw- 
ing, phonography, penmanship, arithmetic, bookkeeping. Also 
a course of lectures in physics and chemistry, with brilliant illus- 
trative experiments, by Prof. von Nardroff, on each Tuesday even- 
ing, and alternate Thursday evenings at half-past eight o’clock, 
on physics and chemistry. All persons interested may obtain 
tickets of admission to these free lectures, as well as to any other 
of the studies above named. Mr. Edward Bush is the principal. 


ns eee 
Dr. William Wood. 


The notice of Dr. Wood’s death was delayed, as we antici- 
pated that one would be written for us by Dr. Thomas Hunter, 
president of the Normal college, a devoted admirer of the de- 
ceased ; but very onerous duties prevented his preparing it. _ 

Dr. William Wood, who has been so closely associated with 
the public schools of this city, died at his home, No, 4 West 18th 
St., Oct. 2, He was one of the founders of the Normal college. 

Although not connected with the board of education for several 
years, he usually opened the day in the Normal college by prayer, 
whenever he was a visitor there. 

Mr. Wood was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1808, was gradu- 
ated in 1827, visited this country in 1828 and 1830, was engaged 
in mercantile business in Liverpool several years, and was active 
in politics on the Liberal side in England for several years, and 
delivered the address to Daniel O'Connell when “ The Liberator” 
landed in Liverpool in March, 1844. In the same year he came 
to this city and became a member of the house of Dennistoun, 
Wood & Co., remaining a partner till 1863, when he retired and 
became manager of the British and North American Bank. In 
1869 he permanently retired from business. 

He was made a school commissioner in May, 1869, was re-ap- 

ointed in 1871, but, with the other members of the board, was 
egislated out of office in 1873, and he was again appointed by 
Mayor Wickham, to 4ll an unexpired term, in April, 1875, and 
by Mayor Wickham again in 1876. He was president of the 
board in 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. He was a member of the 
board in 1888, resigning on Nov. 16. 

Of vigorous health, Mr. Wood was in the street every day tak- 
ing a walk, usually of two miles. Essentially a domestic man, he 
belonged to no clubs, but was a member and president of St. 
Andrew’s society. It was his custom to dine every Thursday 
night at Delmonico’s with his old friend Dr. Hunter, and they 
‘were at their favorite table the Thursday night before Dr. Wood's 
death. He had then just returned from a three weeks’ sojourn 
in Saratoga, where he had been complaining of not feeling as 
strong as usual. His death was due to uremic poisoning and a 
general breaking up of the system. 











Evening Schools in London, 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE]. 

It is very surprising that the southern portions of England are 
far less keen in educational matters than their northern brethren ; 
whether this is to be placed to the credit of the more relaxing 
climatic influences, or a greater regard for amuseinents we can 
hardly say, but of the fact there is no doubt. London with its 
huge population of five millions, is a standing example of this. 
The law compels the children to go to day schools, and therefore 
the numbers are greater than for the whole of the County of 
Yorkshire, being 681,585 against 586,128. In the matter, how- 
ever, of evening continuation schools, where compulsion is non- 
existent, and everything is left to voluntary effort, the northeast 
riding of Yorkshire alone has more evening schools than the 
whole of the metropolis. Even the small county of Cumberland 
had nearly 150 evening schools, whilst London with sixteen times 
the population opened but 265 of these institutions. Of course, 
in the North, the county councils for several years past have or- 
ganized and subsidized evening schools, whilst the London county 
council are only just awakening to its educational respensibility, 
= the Middlesex county council are still, in a measure, dead 
asleep. 

The London school board began the present winter session of 
evening instruction on September 17. It may interest the readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to have the followin notes of the 
board’s work placed before them. Previously to 1882, no evening 
sessions were gut held in the schools of the board. A few 


had, however, been opened as an experiment, but were afterwards 
closed on account of the small attendance. Some were con- 
ducted by ns who were only responsible to the board for 


the rent charged for che rooms used by the classes. But in 1882, 
the board, feeling that there was a growirg need for evening in- 
struction, opened in the autumn of that year, 83 schools in the 
various parts of the metropolis, at which 1707 pupils were in 
average attendance. The numbers have pris h ~ grown until 
at the close of July of the present year, they reached a total of 
265 schools, with 12,005 pupils in average attendance. The 
schools meet, as a rule, in all the months of the year except 
August, and there is practically a school within easy reach of 
resident in the metropolis. The board are specially desir- 
ous that all pupils should immediately after leaving day school, 
join the evening continuation schools. If a year or two elapses, 
the pupils find themselves more backward than when they left 
the day school, and with the object of preventing this break in 
the education of the rising generation, the head teachers of day 
schools are required to fill up and forward, at regular periods, to 
the head officers of the board, a list of pupils who leave day school 
and are eligible to attend the evening th To each of these 
upils an invitation to join the evening schools is at once issued. 
gocial gatherings, entertainments, and lectures for students and 
their friends are held in connection with many of the schools. 
Clubs have also been formed in many schools for foot-ball, swim- 
ming, chess, and draughts. The libraries of the schools are open 
for the free use of the students. In some cases periodicals are 
also provided by voluntary donations. The fee charged by the 
board is six cents per week as a rule, and the schools meet for 
two hours on three evenings a week. Prizes and certificates are 
given at the end of the session to students who have been regular 
in attendance, or distinguished themselves in the examinations. 
Yet, in spite of all these attractions at the end of the season just 
closed, one of the leading officials of the board informed us that 
they had almost to pay pupils to attend, and that the evening 
schools of the board were comparatively a failure and resulted in 
a large financial loss. 
Perhaps the active presence of Mr. T. G. Rooper, in Yorkshire, 
with his high ideals and warm encouragements accounts partly 
for the difference between North and South. 





Schools Flourish and Prisons Decay. 


“In 1870,” the London Schoolmaster says, “‘ witha population 
of 22,704,108, there were only 12,000 primary schools in Eng- 
land and Wales, while the number of prisons reached 113. In 
1890, with a population of 25,974,439, the primary schools had 
increased to 29,000, but less than sixty prisons were found to 
supply ample accommodation for the then existing criminal pop- 
ulation. The Blue Book on convict prisons for 1890, says. “ As 
a result of the diminution in crime, no less than eight convict 
prisons, containing accommodation for upwards of 6,000 pris- 
oners, have, since 1882, been assigned toother public purposes.” 

Yet it is a simple statement of fact. The Queen’s Bench 
aa has given place to palatial blocks of workmen’s dwellings. 

orsemonger-lane jail rased to the ground now forms the play- 
ground for the children from the mint and its purlieus, instead of 
a jail for its criminals. Millbank has ceased to disfigure the 
beautiful embankment with its dismal and dreary looking walls. 
In its place a fitting successor will shortly be found in the sha 
of a beautiful art gallery, to be erected by Mr. Tate, dwellings for 
the workers, and probably a school for their children. While on 
the site where the Clerkenwell House of Detention formerly stood, 
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the “ Hugh Myddelton,” the finest of London board schools, now 


stands. Thus learning has its revenge on ignorance; Clerken- 
well jail with its centuries of entombed crime, so long the home 
of pe and vice, has been swept away only to be replaced 
by the noblest of London’s educational palaces. 





Massachusetts. 
(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 


The Old Bay State with its well-known conservatism and pro- 
gressiveness—are the terms paradoxical ?—is moving along edu- 
cationally with steady step. During the past vacation a few 
—— of superintendents and high school principals were 
made. 

Superintendencies: Fall River—Wm. Connell, deceased, is 
succeeded by W. C. Bates, of Lawrence; Lawrence,— W. C. Bates, 
resigned, is succeeded by J. E. Burke, of Marlboro; Marlboro,— 
J. E. Burke, resigned, is succeeded by B. W. Tinker, ot the Marl- 
boro high school ; Salem,—Dr. W. A. Mowry, resigned to engage 
in literary work, is succeeded by John W. Perkins, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Salem high school; Woburn,—F. B. Richardson, re- 
signed, is succeeded by Thomas Emerson ; Boston,—John Knee- 
land, supervisor, resigned, is succeeded by Walter S. Parker, of 
the Everett school, the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
Louisa P. Hopkins has not yet been filled. 

High Schools: Springfield,—Charles Jacobus, resigned to en- 

age in business, is succeeded by Fred. W. Atkinson, of Walt- 
a: Worcester,—Dr. J. G. Wight, resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the girls’ high school, Philadelphia, is succeeded by 
E. R. Goodwin, of Lawrence; J. H. Horne, of Brattleboro, Vt., 
succeeds Mr. Goodwin at Lawrence. 

The 17th meeting of the town and district superintendents’ as- 
sociation was held at the State House, Boston, Friday, Oct. 5, 
Edward Dixon, superintendent of West Brookfield, in the chair. 
The meeting was one o/ the largest and best ever held. The pro- 
gram was as follows: “ Should the legislature pass laws grant- 
ing more power to superintendents?” This subject was consid- 
ered in two very suggestive papers by Dr. W. A. Mowry, of Hyde 
Park, and C. W. Fearing, of Provincetown, in which the proper 
legislative duties of school boards and the executive duties of 
school superintendents were clearly outlined. The discussion was 
Ss in by W. D. Parkinson, of Amherst, A. L. Safford, of 

everly, E. Hunt, of Winchester, W. A. Baldwin, of Andover, 
S. H. Holmes, of Grafton, State Agents MacDonald and Edson. 
As an outcome of the discussion a committee was appointed to 
formulate a statement of legislation needed to give the superin- 
tendent more authority, and report at the next meeting. This 
committee consists of C, W. Fearing, of Provincetown, Miss Flora 
E. Kendall, of Athol, E, W. Goodhue, of Williamsburg, W. A. 
Baldwin, of Andover, and W. H. Small, of Palmer. 

The second topic for discussion was, ‘“ Unification of work ; 
about what should we concentrate?” This subject was fully 
treated by J. G. Thompson, of Leominster, Mrs. Julia Dewey, of 
North Adams, and Prof. Marshall L. Perrin, of Wellesley. 

The third topic was, “Outline of a course of study for the 
smaller high schools, that shall recognize the report of the com- 
mittee of ten, and meet the requirements of the normal schools.” 
This subject was discussed by J. W. MacDonald, of Stoneham, 
W. H. Small, of Palmer,and J. B. Gifford, of Peabody. 

Secretary Frank A. Hill and the state agents have arranged for 
twenty-five one day and evening institutes to be held in various 
sections of the state in the months of October and November. In 
the larger places high, grammar, and primary school sections are 
carried on at thesamehours. Three institutes designed primarily 
for the benefit of school boards and cuperintendents, have been - 
arranged at Fitchburg, October 11, Worcester, October 15, 
and Springfield, October 18. The following is the program for 
each ; 1. “ Legal and moral duties of a school committee.” 2. 
“The grading and consolidation of schools ; the transportation of 
pupils.” f “ The special work of a school committee (a2) in towns 

and cities having a superintendent ; (4) in districts having — 
intendent, (c) in towns not having a superintendent,” 4. “ What 
constitutes a good school? (a) A properly constructed school 
building, (4) suitable supplies, apparatus, and text-books, and (c) 
good teachers,” 

These conferences of school boards and superintendents are 
leading to broader and more liberal views on the school question. 
They are well attended and enthusiastically supported. 

The New England Superintendents’ Association holds its next 
meeting in Boston, November 9. A. W. E. 





Indian Education. 


Senator James H. Kyle in an article on “ How Shall the Indians 
be Educated ?” in the Morth American Review for October, writes 
that “ notwithstanding the statements of prominent public men to 
to the contrary, the Indians want civilization.” “Of course,” he 
goes on, “‘ many still possess the wild instinct and are devoid of 
any desire for education. Such people, however, are found among 
the white race. But the wise leaders and thinking men of the 
Indian race to-day see that their tribal history is doomed, and that 
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their future, if they have one, must be linked with the white race, 
adopting the manners and customs of civilization. These senti- 
ments were expressed to me within a few months by some of the 
oldest and most respected chiefs of the Sioux Nation. They 
spoke earnestly of their children and their wishes as to education 
and other subjects. They said the days of hunting were gone, 
and that though they themselves were too old to change their 
manner of life, their children must subsist by agriculture and the 
trades. This was not spoken with regret, but with feelings of 
hope as to a better future. The Indian, moreover, has within him 
the capabilities upon which to base a better manhood and citizen- 
ship, despite the barbarous instincts attributed to him. 

“ With no incentive to work, and with encouragement to vice and 
idleness on every hand, there are to-day upon the reservations 
many excellent and worthy Indian men and women. Though 
stolid and sphinx-like in demeanor, the Indian has the feelings 
and affections common to human beings. With no educational 
advantages, they are men of remarkable sense, often approaching 
a high order of ability. The old Chief of the Sioux Nation, Spot- 
ted Tail, was a striking figure, whether taken physically or intel- 
lectually. Thelate Mrs. Elizabeth Winans,a Sioux woman, during 
a life of Christian service for her people, was actuated by a purpose 
as pure and noble as that shown by any philanthropist of the 
country. Among the Indians are fine natural orators and states- 
men, equalled by few educated white men. Under education 
they have shown themselves quick and ready learners, competing 
easily with white pupils of the same age. I have observed them 
at their studies, and am convinced that they are as capable as 
white children of grasping the ordinary branches taught in the 
common schools. It has been my pleasure to hear addresses 
from full-blooded Indian college students which would do credit 
to undergraduates of Yale or Harvard.” 


Utica, N. Y. 


All the teachers were met by Supt. Griffith who presented 
“ Professional Growth” as the keynote to the progress of the 
schools, One line of work will be a study of Herbart’s Appercep- 
tion, If there is anything in pedagogue work which has promin- 
ence back of child study it is this. Its principles are put forward 
in this country by Dr. DeGarmo, Dr. McMurry, and others. In 
this subject we find the use and the idea of concentration of 
school work and co-ordination of studies. It has a great deal of 
value to a class which would take up the system of this work. 
It has been taken up largely in the Cook County normal school 
at Chicago, in the St. Paul, Detroit, and Indianapolis, in institu- 
tions which are considered pre-eminent in educational circles in 
this country. An authority on the subject bas said “that the 
teacher who at this day can lay ne claim toa knowledge of this 
system can lay no claim on being up to the times in i 
knowledge.” 

Against these plans comes the question of limited time in which 
to devote extra study on extra work. It is true that first our 
time is due to our school work, in order to make it perfect. Some 
say that the city of Utica does not pay for this extra work. This 
is true. But if we continue to grope about the circle of poor 
schools, poor system, and poor public sentiment, we certainly can 
not expect increased wages. If, however, we leave this circle be- 
hind, and develop in our profession, make the schools, the sys- 
tems, and the public sentiment better, there is no doubt but that 
there will be a corresponding increase in wages. I spoke about 
this last year. Development was made in the schools and wages 
were raised. The best teachers, the most progressive teachers, 
are those who are progressive in their ideas and up to the times ; 
- and as a rule we do not find those teachers who are full of en- 
thusiasm and are inspired by their work breaking down. Among 
those who are content to continue in the old way and are ten 
years behind the times this cannot be said to be true. The very 
fact that we have presented our work better to-day than we did 
yesterday is healthful, physically. Our enthusiasm and the love 
for our work gives us strength to advance its cause. 


School Libraries. 


Pennsylvania has an old law prohibiting school boards from 
using any part of the school funds of the districts for the purchase 
of books with which to establish ‘school libraries. There may 
have been some excuse for such a law during the early history of 
the state, but in any event it should have been repealed long ago, 
and a law encouraging libraries should have been passed. 

Two years ago such a bill was introduced late in the session, 
and passed the senate finally, and second reading in the house, 
with little or no opposition, but had not been reached on third 
reading when the legislature adjourned. 

New York recently passed a law authorizing district libraries, 
and providing that within a certain limit the state would pay as 
much ued them as the several districts would appropriate 
themselves. 

Good school librgries are an important adjunct of the common 
school system, and should receive generous encouragement. 
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Pennsylvania, 
ELK COUNTY INSTITUTE, 


The Elk County teachers’ institute was held at St. Mary’s the 
week beginning October 8. County Supt. W. H. Devereaux pre- 
siding: Over 1 - teachers were in attendance. Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre, Prof. George W. Twitmire, Honesdale, 
Pa., and Prof. King, of Pittsburg, were the day instructors. 
Judge Green, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Conwell, of Philadelphia, 
were among the evening lecturers. The St. Mary’s seemed 
to appreciate having the institute held there, gave it their lib- 
eral patronage. State Supt. N. C, Schaffer visited the institute 
on Thursday and spoke to the teachers, , 

The teachers institute for Cameron county, Pa., held its session 
at Driftwood under the supervision of Miss Ella Herrick, county 
superintendent. The day instructors were Prof. C. H. Albert, of 
the Bloomsburg state normal school, Miss one co McCloskey, 
of the Lock Haven state normal school., and . Harry F. Stauf- 
fer, of Emporium, Pa. State Supt. Schaffer was present and ad- 
dressed the teachers and directors. Nearly every teacher in the 
county was in attendance. Though small and mountainous Cam- 
eron county ranks high in educational matters. 

The increased attendance in the high schools of the country is 
a good sign. The city of Williamsport is debating whether to 
raise the standard of admission or to enlarge their high school. 

The schools at Sunbury are having a prosperous term under 
the administration of Supt. C, D. Oberdorf. 


Cornell University. 


The student committee on discipline at Cornell, which was or- 
anized in the spring of 1893, gave so much satisfaction last year 
that the faculty has invested it with powers of original jurisdiction 
in all cases of university discipline. The committee, which as 
heretofore consists of four seniors, three juniors, two sophomores, 
and one freshman, with the president of the university for its 
chairman, has changed its title to the Student Self-Government 
Council. The great importance of this latest action of the fac- 
ulty and the committee cannot be easily overestimated, Cornell 
students have gained at a bound what the students of many otlier 
colleges have been trying for years to secure, viz., a system of col- 
lege government which makes the joint action of the faculty and 
a representative body of students n to the infliction of 
college discipline upon any student. No system could be better 
devised to prevent the injustice that sometimes falls upon a stu- 
dent through the inability of the teaching body to appreciate the 
point of view, the motives, or the peculiar circumstances, which 
moved him to action; and at the same time secure the prompt 
punishment of vicious and dishonorable deeds, and the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of order and morality. 


Missouri. 

Prof. Arthur H. Trimmerman, the new incumbent of the chair 
of physics in the State School of Mines, is a native of New York, 
— received his education at the College of New York and 
Cornell university. 

The municipal authorities of Springfield and Nevada have fm- 
— a ry i tax on all dealers in cigarettes, It now costs a 
a an ealer in this school-boy luxury $250 per year, and a 

evada dealer $1co per year, to ply his trade. 

Prof. J. N. Patrick, of St. Louis, has placed before the public 
the work upon which he has been so long engaged, entitled 
“ Elements of Pedagogics,”’ It is fresh and invigorating; an in- 
spiration to all who read it. 

The Warrensburg State normal school opened this year with 
an enrolment of 600; the Cape Girardeau State nermal with 203 ; 
the State university with 346. 

The State university at Columbia welcomes several new faces 
to the membership of its faculty of 35. Dr. Ayres, professor of 
biology, is a western man with degrees from Harvard and Frei- 
burg ; Dr. Gibson, professor of chemistry, is a graduate of Harv- 
ard and Leipzig; Prof. Place is a Cornell graduate, and is master 
of drawing. Prof. Cauthorn is a graduate of Columbia, and 
assists in the department of mathematics. 

Prof. Griffith, formerly principal of the Chillicothe schools, and 
a recent graduate of the university, is assistant in the department 
of physics. 

At the opening exercises of the university, President Jesse de- 
livered a strong and inspiring address. He urged the students to 
practice yo - and rolled attention to the new by-laws which 
are much simplified, giving to the students more personal liberty 
than is given at any other university except the Johns Hopkins and 
the University of Virginia. 

St. Louis has 14 libraries, 106 public schools, 78 parochial 
schools, 97 school buildings, 32 colleges and universities. 
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The Elmira Reformatory. 


The primary object of instruction in the reformatory does not 
oa differ from the primary object of instruction in our 
public schools ; the end of education being in the one as in the 
other to develop the pupil into a useful, competent, and honest 
bread-winner, to enable him to take his position in life as an hon- 
orable and honored citizen. Not only is the end the same, but 
the means and methods to that end are very similar to those em- 
ployed in free life. The work in the “ school of letters,” * for in- 
stance, is divided into three divisions—the arithmetic, language, 
and academic. In the first two divisions the pupils are divided 
into classes covering a range of study, in arithmetic, from read- 
ing the simplest numbers— 1 to 20—to problems in discount, in- 
terest, etc., and in language from the very elements of English to 
the analysis of simple and compound sentences. The pupils on 
entering the institution are graded into classes according tq their 
respective capacities and acquirements, beginning if necessary in 
the lowest class and gradually rising, class by class, until they are 
paroled. In the academic division, intended only for those who 
are sufficiently far advanced to pursue the studies required with 
interest and profit, three courses are offered—practical ethics, 
English literature, and history. 

An average of 67 per cent. 
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of all sound morals, and a man can be a useful and honorable 

citizen only in so far as he is imbued with ethical principles. 
When we consider the class of men with which Mr. Brockway 
has to deal, men ranging in age from sixteen to thirty years and 
all of whom have been convicted of crimes punishable by the 
penal code with imprisonment from two and a half to twenty 
years, some of the results accomplished at the reformatory—80 
per cent., being established in honorable walks in life—seem al- 
most incredible. It is not claimed, however, that during the 
prisoner's stay at the reformatory, which averages a little less than 
two years, that he can be converted from a criminal and defective 
being into a skilled mechanic, or an accomplished scholar. Edu- 
cation there is limited to the elements, the essentials of knowledge, 
and the hand and the eye, equally with the mind, are trained to 
the performance of some kind of skilled labor in order that the 
prisoner when paroled may have the necessary mental and manual 
equipment to honorably obtain the means of life. While the 
prisoner cannot be educated as an expert, he can be started on the 
road towards accomplishment as a skilled workman. To prepare 
the prisoner for future usefulness, though not to perfect him in 
that usefulness, is the point at which reformatory treatment ends 
and real life begins. The reformatory is intended to break up old 
habits of mind and body and to implant new ones, but not to de- 
velop them; that must be the 





of the pupils when received at 
the reformatory are entered in 
the primary classes,15 per cent. 
are entered in the intermediate, 
and 18 per cent. are entered 
in the academic. These figures 
are very interesting as they in- 
dicate the social strata to which 
the prisoners belonged in free 
life, and behind them there 
stretches a field of infinite ex- 
tent for the examination of the 
careful and analytical thinker. 
Observe the comparative ab- 
sence of the grammar-school 
graduate as represented by 
the percentage of those who 
enter the intermediate classes. 
Instead of a constant gradation 
from the highest to the lowest 
we find a gap separating the 
two extremes of illiteracy and 
a high school education. But 
this question, however interest- 
ing, is not along the lines of 
our sketch. 

These percentages of ad- 
missions to the various classes 
at entrance to the institution 
are reversed when the men 
leave. Thus 47 per cent., are 
paroled while in the academic 
classes, 33 per cent. while in 
the intermediate, and only 20 
per cent., while still in the pri- 
mary. As the pupil’s advance- 
ment from class to class is de- 
pendent upon his work in the 
class-room, 75 per cent., being 
required to pass an examina- 
tion,the efficiency of the school 
system will be apparent from 
these statistics. The object always in view in marking out the 
courses of study in the reformatory is utility, and all requirements 
and influences are intended to subserve that one end. 

The school of letters is under the direction of James R. Monks, 
a competent and progressive teacher who was formerly a profes- 
sor in Elmira college, assisted, until very recently, by Jas. C. Van- 
Etten who is now principal of one of the public schools in the city 
of Elmira. These two officials are the only civilians connected 
with the pee the instruction in all the classes, with the 
exception of the academic, being given by specially prepared in- 
mate instructors. This is a unique feature of thesystem. These 
men, carefully selected from among the members of the academic 
classes, are trained in a class by themselves. Thisclass is known 
as the normal class, and is conducted by the school secretary. 
When deemed competent to take up practical work they are as- 
signed to classes as visiting or assistant instructors, and if their 
work in that capacity is satisfactory, they are given regular classes 
and perform their duties under the personal direction of the school 
officials, The academic classes are taught by the officials them- 
selves. 

The ethics class, which meets every Sunday afternoon, is com- 
posed of the members of the academic and the two highest inter- 
mediate classes. This class is conducted by Prof. Monks and 
great care is given to its instruction, for practical ethics is the basis 
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work of after years. Manual 
training in that institution goes 
hand in hand with intellectual 
discipline, each being carried 
on in conjunction with, and in 
subservience of, the other. 
Apropos of recent occurren- 
ces, a fact which people of the 
extramural world should not 
forget is that a reformatory is 
essentially a sequestered gov- 
ernment reared upon a basis 
of martial law. The nature of 
this government is coercive, 
its purpose is obedience, and 
while its instruments to that 
end are manifold, it should be 
actuated, and in the Elmira re- 
formatory is actuated, in their 
application by a principle of 
corrective, rather than of retri- 
butive, justice. Generally 
speaking the rigors of this 
régime are suspended and the 
individual under this govern- 
ment is given civil rights in so 
far as he uses them judicious- 
ly and they do not conflict 
with the efficiency of the gov- 
ernment itself. If rebellious 
and vicious, he is declared a 
belligerent, he forfeits his civil 
rights and against him the 
rigors of martial law are pro- 
claimed andenforced. At El- 
mira the application of correc- 
tive measures is preceded by a 
careful consideration of means 
to ends; on this occasion and 
with this individual it is one 
measure, and on that occasion 
and with that individual it is another; with some, admonition only 
is necessary, with others, it is atemporary suspension of privileges, 
while with the persistently aggressive and incorrigible, severer 
treatment is imperative. Law and order must be enforced or the 
institution fails to accomplish the purpose of its inception and 
maintenance and the peace and security of society are imperiled. 
This article was written by one of the pupils of Mr. Brockway. 
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* This is perhaps the most important of the many agencies employed to 
convert those entering the reformatory into law-abiding, self-respecting, and 
self-supporting citizens. It has been singled out for consideration in this ar- 
ticle, as an account of its workings is of more especial value to the readers of 
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“ Children’s natural sequences are from wholes to parts, from 
the complex to the simple, from the superficial to what lies under- 
neath, from the indefinitely known to the more definitely known, 
and the mental processes involved are analytical, especially in the 
early part of their school days. In this case, also, excessive gen- 
eralization is dangerous. Undoubtedly. children acquire some 
knowledge synthetically, and as they approach adult life their 
powers of analysis and synthesis are increased by more frequent 
use, and no system or method that is excessiv¢ in either direction 
can be rightfully called scientific.” —Henry L. Clapp, 
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Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


One of the most interesting reports of educational enterprises 
that we have received is the 28th annual report of “ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes for Destitute Children.” It is a neat little volume of 112 
pages. Dr. Barnardo has a splendid story to tell, for his institu- 
tions now cover a very wide range of effort. Many of the totals 
supplied are really amazing in their magnitude. A few of the 
figures may be interesting to those who wish to form a concep- 
tion of what Dr. Barnardo’s rescue work really means. For in- 
stance, it appears that nearly 5,000 children are now under the 
care of the homes; that 23,711 waif children have been rescued, 
trained, and placed out in life in the bygone 28 years ; that 13,418 
children were dealt with in the course of the single year 1893; 
that very nearly 7 boys and girls were on the average admitted 
every 24 hours; and that 6,571 trained emigrants had been sent 
out to the colonies from the beginning of the homes to December, 
1893. Free lodgings have been given to the most destitute by 
tens of thousands, and free meals by the hundred thousand; 
while religious services, and temperance, social, and educational 
meetings held at the various mission centers have had over a 
million of registered attendances in twelve months. A detailed 
account is given of each of the 51 branches which are now com- 
prised in the homes, and a series of most interesting case histo- 
ries, and of letters from former inmates, attest at once the real 
necessity for the work and the great success which has attended 
it. As regards the financial aspect of the work, it appears that 
last year the sum of £ 132,054 was received in no fewer than 82,- 
709 separate gifts. Sixty-six per cent. of the donations were in- 
div.dually under £ 1 each, showing that the institutions are really 
widely supported by the general public. A copy of the interest- 
ing report will be sent to any one on application to the General 
Secretary of the Homes, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


The Barnard Club School of Pedagogy, Providence, R. I., has 
arranged two courses of lectures for the winter months; one on 
the History of Education, and one on Herbartian Pedagogy. The 
following program has been outlined : 

History of Education ; ** Education Among the Greeks,” by Prof, J. Irv- 
ing Manatt, Brown university ; ‘* Roman and Early Christian Education,” 
by Prof, Walter G. Everett, Brown; ‘‘ The Rise of the Universities,” by 
Pres, E. Benj. Andrews, Brown; ‘‘ The Schools of the 16th Century,” by 
Prof. William E. Wilson, R. 1. State Normal school; ‘* Comenius,” by 
Dr. John T. Prince, Msss. Board of Education; ‘* Rousseau and his Fore- 
runners,” by Prof. William H. Burnham, Clark university ; ‘‘ Pestalozzi,” 
by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard; *‘ Froebel and the Kindergarten,” by 
Mrs. Susan H. Harriman, Froebel school; ‘‘ Herbart and Modern German 
Education,” by Pres. Charles De Garmo,Ph D., Swarthmore college ; and 
‘“*Education in America,” by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia ; 

Herbartian Pedagogy: This course of four lectures will be conducted 
by Dr, Herman T. Lukens, of Clark university, a member of the Herbart 
club. His topics are ‘‘ The Doctrines of Apperception and Interest,” ** The 
Choice of Studies,as Determined by Apperception and Interest.” ‘‘ The 
Correlation of Studies, as Determined by Apperception and Interest,” 
“‘The Psychological Basis of Teaching. Observe; Think; Apply.” 

The lectures will be given in the Philosophical lecture room of the 
Providence high school on the first and third Saturdays in each month. 
The school is open to all. Messrs. Walter Ballou Jacobs, Gilman C. Fisher, 
and Charles B. Goff are the directors 


Traits of the Primitive Child in Modern Infants. 


‘The universal tendency exhibited by infants to pick up small 
objects of all kinds and put them into their mouths is not, in a 
modern nursery, considered conducive to their welfare,” says Dr. 
Louis Robinson in an article on ‘ The Primitive Child,” in the 
North American Review for October. *‘ Yet the universal char- 
acter of the habit compels one to believe that at one time it was 
an important factor in determining survivorship. It is astonishing 
what a thoroughly robust and healthy infant will swallow with 
impunity ; and in all probability the crawling cave-dweller had a 
stomach which was much more tolerant than those possessed by 
his modern descendants. In times of stress, when the hunters of 
the starving clan were scouring the country for prey, and the 
Squaws were digging for roots in the forest, he busied himself in 
a profitable manner among the abundant debris on the floor of the 
Cave, or experimented gastronomically with grubs, caterpillars, 
and other small deer, as he crept after his mother among the grass. 
Although many of the objects ingested in this hap- hazard and im- 
partial fashion would be of doubtful dietetic value, it is by no 
means a far-fetched hypothesis that such a foraging instinct told 
for a good deal when starvation was imminent. Nor, probably, 
did he make so many fatal mistakes as many people would im- 
agine. 

_ “The modern view of a baby, current among nurses and mothers, 
is that it is an unmitigated fool with strong suicidal tendencies. 
The results of the investigations in infant psychology carried on 
by my colleague in this fascinating branch of the study of hunian 
attributes, Professor Preyer, of Wiesbaden, show that the baby 
has been grossly slandered and misjudged through the fond arro- 
gance of domestic philosophers. No doubt many of the pristine 
instincts of this (normally) intelligent animal have been blunted 
and warped by imprisonment in stuffy nurseries or smothered by 
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inordinate swaddling. But in primeval times the infant with the 
least aptitude for locomotion had wits sufficient for his wants, and 
inherited instincts of self-preservation as trustworthy as those of 
the crawling puppy or the fledgling bird.” 


¥ 
Correspondence. 


Will you please tell what the A, P. A, is, and what are its aims ? 


The full name is the American Protective Association, and it is 
believed to have started in one of the Western states, In a cir- 
cular, which was undoubtedly sent out from the headquarters of 
the order, among other things it is stated that nationality is not 
a bar to membership —no man is asked where he was born; the 
order interferes with no man’s politics; it regards all religio- 
political organizations as the enemies of civil and religious liberty ; 
it believes that it is unwise and unsafe to appoint or elect to civil, 
political, or military office in this country, men who owe supreme 
allegiance to any foreign power; it favors the maintenance of 
one general unsectarian free school organization; it is opposed 
to all attempts, local or national, to use public funds for any sec- 
tarian purpose; it advocates the changing of our immigration 
laws in such manner that they will protect our citizen laborers 
from the evil influences of cheap pauper and criminal labor, also 
that there should be an educational qualification for the elective 
franchise—that every ‘ American citizen” should be American- 
ized. 

It is an anti-Roman Catholic organization; also a secret, but 
not a beneficiary order. Protestants over eighteen years of age 
are eligible to membership. It is claimed that in about three 
years the order has grown to a membership of upwards of two 
and a half million. 


Can any of your readers sblve the following problem ? The dimensions 
of a board are 6 in. at one end, 2 ft. at the other, and 12 ft. long. How far 
from either end must the board be sawed so both pieces shall have 1 
areas ? R, M. C, 

Lowa. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


President Cleveland appoints a board of engineers to survey a 
route for a ship canal between the Chesapeake bay and the Dela- 
ware river.—Chile pays $250,000 for the injuries to the sailors 
of the U. S. cruiser Baltimore, in the streets of Valparaiso.— 
Death of Earl Gray, a noted English statesman and political 
writer.——Chief Mahazula’s tribesmen massacre whites and na- 
tives on Delagoa bay, Southeast Africa——Shipping suffers 
severely by a storm along the New England and New Jersey 
coasts——-The American Bankers’ Association, in session at 
Baltimore, declare for a safe and elastic currency ; their scheme 
to be placed before the next session of Congress.——The first 
election under universal suffrage in Belgium takes place ; the com- 
pulsory feature in the law causes much confusion.——The Japan- 
ese captured Wi-Ju almost without a struggle on the part of the 
enemy. The Chinese retired before them across the Yalu river. 
Li Hung Chang is blamed for all the Chinese reverses. It is 
reported that the Chinese government has entered into negotia- 
tions with Japan for peace, on the basis of the acknowledgment 
of the independence of Corea and the payment of a war indem- 
nity. 


Educational Associations. 


Oct. 17, 18, 19.—Council of School Superintendents of State of New York 
meets at Buffalo, office of Supt. of Public Instruction, Municipal building. 

Oct. 19.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Hartford; Pres. F. A. 
Verplanck. - 

Oct. 25-27.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence. 

Oct. 26-27.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, Concord. 

Oct. 26-27.—Northern Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Aurera. 

Nov, 7-9.—Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Association, Monroe. 

Nov, 8-10.—North-Eastern lowa Teachers’ Associ:tion at Waterloo. 

Nov. 9.—New England Association of School Superintendents. 

Dec. 7-8.—South-Eastern lowa Teachers’ Association at Fairfield. 

Dec. 26-28, —Montana State Teachers’ Association, Livingstone. 

Dec, 26-28 —Idaho State Teachers’ Association, Moscow. Pres., J. W. 
Faris, Pocatello ;*Sec'y., Mrs. C. R. Mann, Boise City. 

Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Educational Association, Huron. 
Gleason, De Smet ; Sec'y., Kate Taubman, Plankington. 

Dec. 26,—Arizona Territorial Teachers’ Association, Phoenix, 

DEC, 26-29.—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 


Pres. R. 


Pure blood is necessary to enjoy good health. Hood's Sarsaparilla purities 
the blood. 











New Books. 


Another edition of Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book and 
Practical Grammar, revised and corrected, with additions from 
the first American edition of Rev. J. A. Spencer, by James E. 
Mulholland, has lately been published. The first part as a book 
for beginners has obtained a great and well merited reputation in 
England. The second part carries the learner on, by a series of 
exercises in translating both into Latin and into English, through 
some of the principal difficulties of the Latin tongue. The Amer- 
ican editor confined himself to a thorough revision of Mr. Arnold’s 
labors, to such changes as the union of the two parts rendered 
necessary, to the addition of notes, to the enlargement and im- 
provement of the Latin and English vocabularies and to the cor- 
rection of errors. In the revision the editor has directed his 
labors to the removal of all errors, the changing of exceptional 
Latin expressions, which are out of place in an elementary work, 
to simplifying the design, and to a more consistent arrangement 
of the parts of the Second Book. (American Book Co., New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.00.) 





In preparing Exercises in Latin Prose Composition the author, 
F. Richie, M. A., has not attempted to follow the scientific ar- 
rangement in which constructions are grouped according to their 
natural relationship, for that would necessitate the giving of diffi- 
cult forms first and postponing unduly the easy ones. An attempt, 
however, has been made to effect a compromise between the logi- 
cal and the practical arrangement. Part I. affords practice in the 
conjugation of regular verbs; Part II. gives further practice in 
accidence, and introduces the more ordinary constructions of the 
simple sentence ; Part III. deals with the compound sentence, fol- 
lowing the scheme of analysis but exhiviting each kind of clause 
in its simpler forms only ; Part 1V. go over the same as Part III. 
but also introduces the more difficult varieties of each kind of 
clause. The appendix contains English and Latin syntax 7. ¢., a 
Syntax arranged with a view to composition. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 80 cents.) 


In Fables and Rhymes Sor Beginners, the authors, Supt, John 
G. Thompson, Leominster, Mass., and Thomas E. Thompson, 
master of John R. Rollins school, Lawrence, Mass., have attempt- 
ed to place before children at the very beginning something worth 
reading. The fable and simple rhymes form the subject matter, 
and these are so written and arranged that the child need recog- 
nize only two hundred different words. The first fable requires 
the use of forty words ; the teacher is advised to develop these in 
script on the blackboard. The fables and rhymes are all attract- 
ively illustrated, and this will help to make the work of learning 
to read easy and pleasant for the children. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


So much has been written about Napolean that the world has 
flattered itself that it knew the man. But much that has been 
written about the Corsican has been from a standpoint of intense 
partisanship and hence is more or less unreliable, whether eman- 
ating from an admirer or detractor. Frederic Masson has found 
another side to this many-sided man and presents him for our 
consideration in a book entitled apoleon, Lover and Husband. 
Being a Frenchman and an admirer of the great general the au- 
thor of course pictures him in a favorable light, but, what will 
surprise most people, as one who was as susceptible to love as 
the most sentimental Romeo, The book which has been trans- 
lated from the French, by J. M. Howell, is as entertaining as a 
novel. (The Merriam Co., 67 Fifth avenue, N. Y.) 


From Chaucer to Tennyson is a concise history of English lit- 
erature written for the Chautauqua reading circle series, by Prof. 
Henry A. Beers, of Yale university, The writer on this subject 
is never troubled with a scarcity of material, his concern is rather 
to make a proper choice out of the wealth at his command. In 
this book the author has wisely confined his attention to Jded/es- 
lettres, The poets, the novelists, and the dramatists are the 
writers that attract most interest, and naturally receive most at- 
tention in such a course. The book is confined strictly to Eng- 
lish literature, Anglo-Saxon literature, and Scotch literature before 
the time of Burns being omitted. The various influences—lItalian, 
Classical, French, and German—that have helped to shape the 
course of English literature are traced as well as tke minor 
influences that have colored each writer’s productions. One of the 
most valuable features for students consists of short bibliographies 
at the ends of chapters. The frontispiece is a portrait of Shake- 
speare and there are other portraits in groups of four of some of 
the most prominent writers. (Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa., 
and 150 Fifth avenue, N. Y. $1.00.) 


Professional Training and To What Extent is Symbolism 
Justifiable in the Kindergarten ? Two addresses by Mrs. Eudora 
L. Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind., before the Educational Congress, 
have been issued in pamphlet form. (La Porte Printing Co.) 
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A system of vertical penmanship has lately been issued under 
the title of Common Sense Copy Books. \t was prepared by 
Joseph V. Witherbee, principal of public school No. 27, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The simplicity of the copies, both in form and spacing, 
greatly reduces the toil of the teacher and pupil, while conducing 
to the acquisition of a style of penmanship that is legible, rapid, 
and adapted for business purposes. No. 1 contains short words 
only, develcping the small letters in the order of their difficulty ; 
No. 2 in addition to words, short sentences employing the capi- 
tals; No. 3 reduces the height of the letters and is made up of 
sentences composed of maxims and proverbs; No. 4 drops 
the guide-line; sentences are composed for the most part 
of patriotic sentiments; No. 5 contains two-line copies to ac- 
custom the pupil to continuous work; No. 6 presents copies 
consisting of the usual busin ess forms, with which every boy and 
girl should be familiar. A tracing book forms a part of the sys- 
tem and furnishes an easy introduction for beginners. (A. Lovell 
& Co., New York and Chicago. Per dozen, 85 cents ; sample, 
5 cents.) 


Nature Stories for Young Readers, by Florence Bass, is a 
little book containing material concerning animal life for the low- 
est classes in school. The stories are concerning insects or other 
animals that the children may observe for themselves. Besides 
the practice they will get in reading of things in which they are 
more or less interested it will teach them to have sympathy for 
the lower members of the animal creation and to be kind to them, 
The author discourages the pulling to pieces and naming of parts 
of animals, thinking that that is work that more properly belongs 
to older people. The book has many beautiful and appropriate 
illustrations. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 cents.) 


Fritz auf dem Lande, a story by Hans Arnold, edited by R. 
J. Morich, chief language master at Clifton, England is issued as 
the second volume of Maynard’s German Texts. It is one of the 
beginners’ texts in the series, suitable for pupils under fourteen 
years of age. In the vocabulary the indicative present of verbs 
is given in place of the infinitive in order to show the learner at a 
glance whether a compound verb is “ separable ” or “ inseparable 
and whether a reflective verb takes a pronoun in the dative or 
accusative. (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. Cloth, 25 
cents.) 


Part I. of Graded Lessons in Number, by William H. Peck, 
Harriet K. Williams, and Mary S. Winslow, contains graded prob- 
lems for children in the first, second, third, and fourth year classes. 
The children are to begin with objects and are taught the mean- 
ing of the signs +, x, —, and — from the first. All the 
questions are concerning familiar objects or persons and hence of 
interest to the pupils. Each number is taken up separately, and 
is given in three forms at the head of the section—spelled out and 
in Arabic and Roman numerals, as “One, 1, I.” The first year 
work includes problems from 1 to 10; the second from 11 to 20; 
the third, from 20 to 100, and the fourth, from 100 to tooo, At 
the end are tables of common weights and measures, additional 
problems, etc. These lessons provide abundant practice and this 
is what gives facility in arithmetical processes. (A. Lovell! & Co., 
New York.) 


Mrs. Bolton continues her remarkable series of popular biogra- 
phies with a new volume containing vivacious and,fascinating pen 
sketches of such men as Napoleon Bonaparte, Lord Nelson, Gen- 
eral Sherman. Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Spurgeon, 
John Bunyan, Thomas Arnold, Wendell Phillips and Charles 
Kingsley. She, as it were, illustrates and contrasts the characters 
of men famous in the ranks of war and men equally famous in the 
church militant. There is, therefore, a certain unity in her pur- 
pose. She dwells on the educational side of her subject but avoids 
anything like pedantry or didactic preaching, but lets her array of 
facts, entertainingly presented, bring the lesson which she desires 
to inculcate. Hence her popularity and wide influence for good. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 12mo., cloth, $1.50.) 


“ The poetry of earth is never dead,” says Keats, yet some per- 
sons who have never been educated to an appreciation of nature 
act as though they hardly knew there was any beauty in it at all. 
The child should not be allowed to grow up without having his 
attention directed intelligently to the plants and animals, and other 
natural objects around him. A large part of the volume on Way- 
marks For Teachers, by Sarah L, Arnold, supervisor of primary 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn., is devoted to nature teaching. These 
lessons are the result of a long period of school-room experience. 
They are bright talks with questions interspersed, so arranged as 
to lead the children to observe for themselves and have poetic 
quotations here and there, which help to direct the child's atten- 
tion to literature. There are also suggestions in the book for lan- 
guage, reading, spelling, geography, and number lessons, and seat 
work ; also talks on such subjects as moods and manners, Mon- 
day mornings, the school-room, atmosphere, the program, the les- 
son, and the description of the school-room, The young teacher 
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often longs for help when difficulties confront her. These pages 
bring hints for escape from many a perplexity of which the teach- 
ers will gladly avail themselves. The list of helpful books given 
at the end is a valuable feature. (Silver, Burdett & Co, New 
York, Boston, and Chicago.) 


We hear so often of people making trips around the world 
that it has become somewhat of an old story. If the regular 
lines of travel are adhered to the traveler sees only what the 
guides may show him; ir that case an account of his travels 
would present nothing specially new. This was not the case 
with Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, president of the Christian En- 
endeavor society. In each country he visited he met friends who 
were acquainted with the people from long residence there and 
who knew the sights that would most interest a visitor. Dr. 
Clark's narrative, in a large octavo volume of 641 pages, entitled 
Our Journey Around the World, therefore presents a variety of 
scenes and incidents that it is rare to find in a book of travels. 
Among the points touched were New York, San Francisco, 
Samoa, Auckland, Sydney, Hong Kong, Canton, Yokohama, 
Tokio, Shanghai, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, Ismalia, 
Cairo, Alexandria, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beyrout, Constantinople, 
Athens, Brindisi, Rome, Genoa, Marseilles, Paris, London, Glas- 
gow, Dublin, etc. Little is said in the book about the meetings 
and conventions that were attended, for, although the trip was 
not entirely one of pleasure, this volume is distinctly a book of 
travel. It will no doubt, however, help to arouse an interest in 
missionary work wherever English-speaking missionaries have 
gone. A supplementary chapter gives Endeavor societies some 
idea of the results of the journey, while chapters by Mrs. Harriet 
E. Clark show the world as seen through a woman's eyes. The 
illustrations consist of steel portraits of the authors, full-page 
pictures and many of smaller size reproduced from photographs 
by eminent artists, a map showing the route, etc. It is a very 
attractive and instructive book for those desiring a knowledge of 
Strange lands and peoples, written by one whose interest in 
humanity is far above that of the mere curiosity seeker. (A. D. 
Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn.) 
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(Selected from OuR TIMES, monthly ; 30 cents a year.) 


A Strange People in the Caucasus. 


A Danish traveler has discovered a strange people in the Cau- 
casus mountains of whom very little has hitherto been known in 
Europe. The Literary Digest gives a translation of his descrip- 
tion of them. The Chevsurians, as these people are called, are 
about 6.000 in number and live in a 
basin between three high mountains. 
They are pagans, and their miserable 
huts are lighted only by means of pine 
torches. One peculiarity about this 
people is that the men never lay aside 
their heavy iron armor nor their weap- 
ons; even while plowing in the fields 
they carry them. In a strap on the 
back every man carries a whip heavy 
and strong enough to break an arm. 
On the thumb he wears a rough iron 
ring ; an enemy would not care for a 
second blow with this. 

If a murder is committed among the 
Chevsurians all the relations of the de- 
ceased go to the village of the mur- 
derer and burn his house. The mur- 
derer’s relatives dare not show them- 
selves for a year lest they be killed. 
At the end of one year the murderer 
in company with a brother, arrives se- 
cretly at the altar of his victim to 
make an offer of atonement and ask 
protection. When the family of the 
dead one hear of this they all come 
rushing and crying, “Blood for blood,” 
but enter upon peace negotiations. 
The slayer agrees to pay 416 sheep, 





CHEVSURIAN, 





NOW READY: 


The Children’s 
Second Reader. 


By ELLEN M. CYR. 


Iz2mo. Cloth. 186 pages. Fully Illustrated. 


32 CENTS. 


Another charming Reader, by Miss Cyr, written on the same general 
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sheep to the slain one. Sometimes if one of the family of the 
deceased is dangerously ill the peacemaker announces that the 
sick one will die uniess the murderer is forgiven, This is done 
and the slayer pays a small penalty. 

The Chevsurians have no money. The standards of value are 
the ox, the cow, the sheep, and the horse. A stallion is equal to 
four cows, a mare to six, a cow to four sheep. A wound in the 
head that exposes the brain, or an injury to a leg or an arm is 
worth sixteen cows. Five cows are paid for the loss of a thumb, 
four for the next finger, three for the next, two for that after, and 
one for the last. An eye costs thirty cows. They have sooth- 
sayers and sacrificial priests, and their religion is mainly pagan 
with a few Christian and Mohammedan ceremonies. As to de- 
scent they are said to have a mixture of Georgian, Circassian, and 
Osset blood. 





A Great Medical Discovery. 


Prof. Robert Koch, of Berlin, whose cure for consumption was 
so much talked about some years ago, has recently developed 
He 


what is known as an anti-toxine treatment for diphtheria. 
was criticised severely because his , 
consumption cure did not prove to 
be what he never claimed it was. 
From this he learned wisdom and 
his diphtheria cure was thoroughly 
tested before being given to the 
world. “Out of more than 250 
cases treated by the new method 
when the cases were inoculated on 
the first day, 100 per cent. recov- 
ered; when treated on the second 
day, 97 per cent.; onthe third day, 
87 per cent.; on the fourth day, 76 
per cent.; on the fifth day, 57 per 
cent. The conclusions reached are 
that one will not have the disease 
if treated between the time of ex- 
posure and the development of 
symptoms. Of those treated with- 
in forty-eight hours after the de- 
velopment of symptoms very few die; after this the value of the 
treatment becomes progressively less. The anti-toxine is culti- 
vated by taking bacilli from a patient suffering trom diphtheria 
and injecting them under the skin of an animal. After the swell- 
ing has subsided a larger dose is applied and so on until neither 
the temperature, appetite, nor digestion of the animal is affected. 
Its blood then contains the anti-toxine and this, when injected in- 
to the system of the diphtheria patient, has the beneficial effect 
above mentioned. The New York city authorities have decided 
to adopt this treatment. 





PROF, ROBERT KOCH, 





Explorations near Babylon. 
The department of state at Washington lately received a report 
from Minister Terrell at Constantinople concerning the results of 
American explorations now being conducted at the ruins of Niffer, 
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near ancient Babylon. The work was begun in 1886, and from 
150 to 250 Arabs are constantly employed in making excavations. 
In the number of tablets, bricks, inscribed vases, and in the value 
of cuneiform texts found, this American enterprise rivals, if it does 
not excel, the explorations of Layard at Nineveh and Rassam’s 
excavations at Abu-Hatba. The inscriptions show that these 
articles date from 1000 to 4000 years before Christ. Many tons 
of tablets. etc., have already been procured, and the enterprise 
has revealed an antiquity for the human race nearly ten centuries 
older than had before been acknowledged by Biblical students. 





Wintering in Spitzbergen.—T wo hardy Norse sailors, whose 
fishing smack was driven back to Spitzbergen last fall by a storm 
and who recently reached home, relates some remarkable experi- 
ences. For ammunition they only had blasting-powder and no 
bullets, although they subsequently succeeded in cutting some 
of the last-named articles from hard wood. They were out of 
matches, but obtained fire by inserting cotton in the barrel of a 
gun, and firing the weapon. From November 21, 1893, till July 
5, 1894, they sustained life on reindeer meat and snow water. 
They went to bed at nine o'clock and rose at six, but being con- 
stantly at work, aver that during the whole time they were in the 
best possible health and spirits. 





Depth of the Ocean.—It is a remarkable fact that the deepest 
parts of the sea are in all cases very near the land. The deepest 
sounding known, 4,665 fathoms, or 27,990 feet, was obtained 110 
miles from the Kurile islands ; the next deepest, 4,561 fathoms, 
was found 70 miles north of Porto Rico. With a few exceptions 
like these the depth of the ocean, as far as now known, does not 
reach 4,000 fathoms, or four sea miles. The North Pacific has a 
mean depth of 2,500 fathoms, the South Pacific of 2,400, the 
Indian ocean of 2,000 and the Atlantic, by far the best investi- 
gated ocean, has a mean depth of 2,200 fathoms, 
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LACKAWANNA—NICKEL PLATE. 
Through Car Arrangement. 

On Sunday, Oct. 7th, a new through Palace Buffet Sleeping Car Line will be 
esta>lished between New York and Chicago, via the D., L. & W. and the 
Nickel Plate R. R.’s. Trains will leave New York at 7.30 p.M., arriving in 
Chicago at 9 35 the next evening. Superb Dining Cars from Buffalo. Lowest 
rates. 
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distinguished from any other instru- 
ment made. 

Warercoms, Fifth Ave., & Sixteenth St., New York City. 





WEAK 




















AYER’S 
- Sarsaparilla 












For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 
S.ort, Medium, and 

Long W 
White, 
Drab, or Black. 
Clamp Buckle at hip 
if for Hose Supporters 
/ Tape-fastened Buttons 
Cord-edge Button Holes 

RSHALL FIELD &CO., 
CHICAGO, 
West’'n Wholesale Depot. 
Sold by all 
Leading Retailers. 
Send for Circular 


FERRIS BROS. 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 

= 341 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Ofice—637 Market St.,San Francisco 
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DRY GOODS. 





Successful Paris Styles 
in Dress Goods, 


We are just in receipt of a large shipment 
of Rich Woolens, specially ordered by cable 
to replace goods sold out, and are now 
ready to fill back orders and to supply all 
purchasers. 

Crushed Satin Crepons, Long Rippled 
Crepons, Hand Quilted Crepons, and other 
new caprices in this successful novelty. 

Ostrich Cloth, Tiled Matelasse, and new 
types in Camel’s Hair. 

Broad Cloths, with open stiletto-work, in 
black and every fashionable shade. 

Particular attention is invited to our 
large stock of medium priced suitings for 
Fall. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





LADIES 





= 
Brows’ § French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 





Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

‘Khe Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum, 


















MY WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 

IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
14 2s our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
arm sewing machine 
$4 Gnished, nickel pla gederees to light 
and heavy work; ay for 10 Years; —_ 

Automatic Bobbin inder, Self- 
der Bhuttic, Seif-Setting "Feedle and a sw 
Ht Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
"s Trial. No money required 

75, 000 now fn use, ter ’s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
pees pats ae Ly and agent’s profits. 


to-tey for mone a tee free 
Sekeetiooes Ohen 


2 of the World’s Fair. 
OXFORD MFG MFG. CO, 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 








No matter what kind of business a young 
man intends to engage in a knowledge of 
law is necessary. Shall he wade through 
ponderous law books? That may do for 
the one who intends to practice law and 
who has a lawyer to direct his reading, but 
not for one who wishes a more rudiment- 
ary knowledge. For the latter the busi- 
ness law course of the Sprague Corres- 
pondence School of Law, Detroit, Mich., 
offers special advantages, This course con- 
sists of work for two hundred week days, or 
about thirty-four weeks. The subjects and 
the number of days to each subject and 
the order of occurrence in the course are as 
follows : contracts, 36; agency, 14; sales, 
30; partnership, 17; bills, notes, and 
checks, 36; corporations, 15; real property, 
52. The entire course is divided into two 
terms, the first term comprising three sub- 
jects, contracts, agency, and sales; the 
second term four subjects, partnership, 
bills, notes and checks, corporations and 
real property. The cost 1s comparatively 
trifling. It will pay those who wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of law to write for more 
detailed information. 


‘*The Outskirts of Europe,” by J. D. 
Rees; “Surgery and Superstition,” by 
Frank Rede Fowke; “ The Rajahs of Sara- 
wak,” by Hughues Le Roux ; “ The Ques- 
tion of Corea,” by Henry Norman ; “ Time- 
Guage of Niagara,” by Thos, W. Kings- 
mill; “The Hadramut: A Journey in 
Southern Arabia,” by J. Theodore Bent ; 


“The Buried Elephants in the Arctic | 
Regions,” by D, Gath Whitley; “ Mr. | 
Ruskin as a Practical Teacher,” by MI 


Kaufman; “ The Khedive of Egypt,” 
Stuart Cumberland, are some of the many 
valuable papers contained in recent issues 
of Littell’s Living Age. . 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just pub- 
lished No. 63 of the Riverside Literature 
series, containing Paul Revere’s Ride and 
other simple poems from Longfellow. This 
book supplies admirable reading matter 
for the third and fourth grades, for which 
it is difficult to find a sufficient amount of 
interesting and simple material. This 
number of the Riverside Literature series 
has been published separately, and is also 
to be bound with No. 11, which contains 
The Children’s Hour and Other Poems. 
The combination of Nos. 11 and 63 will 
form an excellent book for class-room use, 
for school library use, and for private use. 


The Children’s Second Reader, by Ellen 
M. Cyr, is another book written on the 
same general plan of slow but study pro- 
gress manifested in the first books of this | ; 
series. Stories of the lives of Longfellow 
and Whittier from a considerable share of 
the contents.. These bear especially upon 
the relation of the two poets to child-life, 
and are intended to awaken a personal in- 
terest in them and their poems. There are 
many stories of nature and childhood in 
addition to those bearing especially upon 
the poets. Descriptive circulars will be 
sent free to any address by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


The recent contest at Chicago among 
publishers of vertical systems of writing, re- 
sulted in the adoption of the copy books 
published by Silver, Burdett & Company. 
As Chicago is the first large city in this 
country to declare in favor of vertical pen- 
manship, the publishers of the Normal Re- 
view System may well feel a pride in the 
action the board has just taken. 


A Late Breakfast. 


is often caused by a late milkman. No 
cream for the coffee or oatmeal has delayed 
many a morning meal. Keep a supply of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream 
in the house, and avoid such annoyances. 











| 


| 


| 


Cinold 
Constable & Co 


SILKS, 
VELVETS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
PARIS GOWNS, 
ENGLISH GOWNS, 
PARIS GARMENTS, 
LACES, 
LINENS, 
HOSIERY. 

In all the above departments 


we are showing the LATEST 
NOVELTIES. 





broadway & 19th, St 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, .MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
andevery blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
aud defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 48 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
op made. 
Acce no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguish ed Dr. L. 
4. Sayer, said to 
lady of 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
nae recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
preparations.” One 

bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre | ay J removes superfluous hair without in- 


Ah , a HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
For sale by all Drag ists and Fancy Goods Vie 
ai the U. 8., Canada and Eu =o 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. ac . aah 
Ebrich’s, a 8, and other Fancy 2. 
tr Bew f base imitations. $1,000 —) for 
rrest and proof ot any one selling the same. 


Books for Institute Work 


Our line of books on History of Education : 





will use t I 
least eo. of all sk 











PEDAGOGICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
METHODS, 
MANAGEMENT, 
SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


Are best for institute work because they are 
brief but comprehensive; arranged with ques- 
tions and topic headings; well-printed and 
bound ; by educators and writers of prominence 
and ability; inexpensive and within reach of 
every teacher, Samples sent to institute conduc- 
tors and instructors on reasonable terms, Liberal 
discount to institutes, 


E. L. KELLOCG & CO., 
61 E. Oth St.,. New York; also Chicago. 
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General Notes. 


A new edition of Orton’s Comparative 
Zodlogy, revised and corrected by Charles 
Wright Dodge, professor of biology in 
Rochester university, has just been pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
In this revision such changes have been 
introduced into the text as have been made 
necessary by recent progress in zodlogy. 
The principal addition consists of an ap- 
pendix composed of suggestions and direc- 
tions for the performance of simple physi- 
ological experiments, and for the examina 
tion of certain animals representative of 
the more important groups. 


The November Century will contain the 
opening instalment of the new Life of 
Napoleon by Professor Sloane. Among 
the many illustrations is a new portrait of 
of Napoleon, the reproduction of a crayon 
sketch made by a comrade in 1785, the 
original of which was found after a long 
search, undertaken by Zhe Century, in a 
collection of drawings at the Louvre, not 
exhibited. Charles Dudley Warner has 
written an interesting sketch of Professor 
Sloane which will appear in this number. 


We ought. for many reasons, to be thank- 
ful that we are living in Ameirica instead 
of China, one of the principal of them being 
that when an invention is made here con- 
stant improvements are added to it. There 
the first rough model remains in use for 
ages. For irstance, if the typewirter had 
been invented in China they would have 
still been using the first crude model. Here, 
an in incredibly short time, have been 
evolved perfected machines like the Smith 
Premier. A full description of it, may be 
obtained by writing to the Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ Excuse haste and a bad pen,” used to 
be the formula at the end of a letter used in 
apologizing for illegible writing. Such an 
excuse would be out of place if one used an 
Esterbrook pen. The standard school 
numbers are 333, 444, 128, 105, and 048, 
They are sold by all stationers or may be 
had of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 
John street, N. Y. 


Many professors and teachers who use 
the /Joynes-Meissner German Grammar 
will learn with great interest that Professor 
Fay, of Tufts college, has in press with D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston, English exercises 
to be used instead of those in the book it- 
self by teachers who desire a change, or 
wish to use different sets with different 
sections of the same class. 


Ginn & Co. will have ready in December, 
in the International Modern Language 
series, a German Scientific Reader, by G. 
Theodore Dippold, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of modern languages, Massachusetts 
institute of technology. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

_ Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


The Overman Wheel Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., makers of the Victor, the best and 
most favorably known bicycle manufac- 
tured, have entered the sporting goods trade, 
and will hereafter manufacture a complete 
line of such goods as_base-ball bats, base- 
ball gloves and mits, tennis rackets, tennis 
balls, tennis nets, footballs, football suits, | 
boxing gloves, athletic and gymnasium 
shoes, sweaters, etc. 

The aim of the OvermanWheel Company 
will be to have Victor sporting s* Js as 
widely known as Victor bicycles, aud they 
guarantee better goods than are row offered | 
by other manufacturers. 

Any article bearing the Victor trade-mark 
will be as good as it is possible to make it, 
and all athletes and lovers of outdoor sports 
will welcome the advent of Victor sporting 
goods, 

The new Victor line is complete, as a 
copy of catalogue will show, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that impartial competi- 
tive tests have demonstrated the superiority 
of Victor sporting goods over other sport- 
ing goods, makes a clear field for the new 
Victor product. 

Their reputation as leaders and makers 
only of the best, combined with unlimited 
facilities, assures the Overman Wheel Com- 
pany of success in their new departure. 


THE FINEST STEEL PLATE of Niagara 
Falls ever engraved is offered to the public 
at a price that wouid be absurdly impossible 
but that the Michigan Central, ‘“‘ The Nia- 
gara Falls Route,” desires its widest circu- 
lation. It is forty by sixteen inches in size, 
engraved by Lowell from aa oil painting by 
Chas, Graham, is a superb work of art, and 
bears no advertising. It will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address, with a set of Stod- 
dard’s, “‘ Our Country and Our Neighbors,” 
in sixteen parts, for $3. Remit by draft, 
postal note, or P. O. or express money order 
to Frank J. Bramhall, Advtg. Agent Michi- 
gan Central, Chicago. 


The cleanliness of the Dutch people is 
proverbial ; the paint is likely to suffer in 
any house occupied by the descendants of 
these sturdy Holland vrows. Neatness is 
an admirable quality in the housewife, but 
why expend so much hard labor when the 
use of Sapolio will greatly lighten the task. 
It is for sale everywhere. 





A silk dress and a soiled shoe do not go 
well together, yet how often we see this in- 
congruous combination! Those who use 
Brown’s French Dressing have no reason to 
be ashamed of the appearance of their feet 
coverings. It is excellent for ladies’ and 
children’s shoes. | 

Do not imagine that because the fall 
term is well advanced there are no openings | 
at present for teachers, There is always | 
room somewhere for a really good teacher. | 
Those looking for positions will receive as- | 
sistance by registering with the Union| 
School Bureau, Kerr & Huyssoon, 2 West | 
14th street, N. Y. No registration fee is 





| is secured, 


charged, only postage until after a position | 


Two notable educational articles are to 


| appear in the November Popular Science 


| Uonthly. The one on “Preparation for 
College by English High Schools,” written 
by John F. Casey, of the Boston high 
school, shows what boys who enter Har- 
vard without Greek are doing. The other 
is the first of a series on ‘“ Manual Train- 
ing,” by Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, who 
| is well known to the readers of the Month- 
| dy. 

| The Messrs Appleton will soon issue an- 
|other volume in that charming series of 
| foreign classics in which have appeared 
| Colette, Picciola, and An Attic Philosopher 
|in Paris. Itis Paul and Virginia, illustrated 


' by Maurice Leloir. 





Weak and Poor 


In flesh, had a cough all the time, and sometimes 
I could not lie down for I was so distressed, 
short ef breath. I 
consulted seven phys! 
cians, and the conclusion 
was that I certainly had 


Consumption 
and my case was hope- 
less. One physician ad- 


south or to Colorado, as 
I could not live in the {{7 
north. My husband was ‘ 
in the drug business and "% 

sold out to go away, but a friend 





advised 
me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and 


Hood’s™Cures 


have Sapeowed gagntly im health ever 
since I began with it, and am now able to 
do my‘own werk. I feellike a new person.” 
Mra. F. OG. STONE, Geneva, Ohio. 


Heood’s Pills cure constipation. 25c. 


WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott’s Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itis a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, Ceneral 
Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Send for Pamphiet on Scott’s Emulsion. Free. 


Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1, 











‘ing 





Acts like magic in the 


alcohol and opium 


habits, entirely restor- 


the 


powers. 


digestive 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workman 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., I. Y. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAFIR. Ama wea cre 


Successful when all 





| qalw by F.Huscox, 868 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of 
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The 300-page catalogue of. Richards & | 
Co., Limited, contains lists and descrip- | 
tions of a great variety of chemical and | 
physical apparatus. besides chemicals, mi- | 
croscopes, and bacteriological supplies of | 
every kind. The twenty years’ experience 
of the members of the firm have taught | 
them just what the schools require. Their | 
addresses are 41 Barclay street, N. Y., and | 
112-114 Lake street, Chicago. 

John Wilson & Son, proprietors of the 
University Press, the oldest printing estab- 
lishment in Cambridge, Mass., have made 
an assignment for the benefit of creditors, 
to William B. Reid, chief clerk of the firm. 
For the present it is likely that the work of 
the printing office will not be interrupted. 
A meeting of creditors will be held soon 
when the status of the firm will be deter- 
mined. 


A good example of journalistic enterprise, 
pictorial and otherwise, will be found in the 
forthcoming number of Harger’s Weekly. 
There is an extended panorama of Vladivo- 
stok. This is the Russian port near Corea. 
The town is situated on the extreme south- 
ern peninsula of Siberia. The distance 
from Cronstadt is 12,000 miles. Russian 
military authorities have placed at Vladivo- 
stok, numerous batteries. The text is 
written by Arthur Lee, R. A. 


Weak stomach strengthened by BEECH- 
AM's PILLS, 


Thomas Wright’s biography of Defoe 
will be published by Cassell & Co., during 
the present season. Some of the new in- 
formation which it contains was obtained 
from the love letters of Defoe’s daughter 
Sophia, which have not been accessible to 
any previous biographer. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, 
will issue this fall in tasteful cloth binding 
at 50 cents a new edition of The Sistine 
Madonna: a Christmas Meditation, by Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, which was published 
last year in Japan parchment paper at 35 
cents. A frontispiece will be added, show- 
ing the Madonna and Child from the great 
painting. 

During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

In Fiske’s History of the United States 
for Schools, just published, there is a fine 
picture of Washington’s Headquarters, 
occupied later by Edward Everett, Dr. 
Worcester, the dictionary maker, and by the 
poet Longfellow. In a foot-note Mr, Fiske 
makes this interesting statement: “My 
own house, in whicn this school history has 
been written, stands upon the same estate 
a little to the rear of the extreme left of the 
picture.” 


Is the school laboratory well supplied 
with chemicals and apparatus? Remember 
that the era of merely text-book teaching 
its past and that observation and experi- 
ment are now considered necessary for the 
learning of any science. School boards and 
teachers who are in need of supplies in the 
chemical line would do well to consult the 
catalogue of Bullock & Crenshaw, importers 
and dealers, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 





600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city, Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


| 











Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 


is dried ‘a 


F-VERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 


Tea at 20 cents a 
for a whole family. 
minutes from a bottle o' 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles, All Grocers sell it. 
E. S, BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


=. Enough 
epared in five 


whole year. 
That’s why 


it lasts so. 














| 














AN AMERICAN 


FILLED WATCH 








GOLD 


In Appearance, and the BEST Time- 
piece in the World for the Money. 


WARRANTED 5 YEARS. 


and send it to us with your 

name and address and we will 
send this tiful watch to you by express. You 
examine it atthe express office and if.you think ita 
bargain and the finest watch you . r saw for the 
money, pay the express agent ur 
Sample Price $2.50, and it is yours. e 
offering this watch at this extraordinary price as an 
advertisement to introduce the watch,therefore send 














May Not Appear Aga 
fully engraved, has enamel dial, jeweled balance, 
oil tempered hairspring and all the latest improve- 
ments that to make a watch desirable and 
reliable as a timekeeper. FREE—With every 
watch we will send absolutely free of charge & 
beautiful gold plate chain and charm. Write 
to-day, while this offer holds good. 


J Zs THE NATIONAL 
MFG. & IMPORTING COMPANY, 
: 334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











WON, “UES WED f{4HUR FRI. SAT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes he 
e 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents, GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work for all. 3 1-2 bs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 





THE 


GREATAMERICAN 


HOW ARE YOUR 





‘DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *: 9. 3°" 
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Fanciful Tales. 


By FRANK R. Stockton, Edited with Notes for use in Schools by Julia Elizabeth Lang- 


worthy, Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E, Burt. 135 | 


pages, 4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, price 50 cents. 
“Old Pipes and the Dryad,” * The Bee Man of Orn,’ The Clocks of Rondaine,” *“* The Griffin 


and the Minor Canon,” and ** The Christmas Truants" are the stories which make the book. They are | 


much akin to the old classical myths and folk-lore and can be easily read by children from eight to ten 
ears oid, Each breathes the true soirit of childhood. Good natured merriment and the spontaneous | 


aughter of a normal growth are here found as factors in education. The ethical qualities of the book will | 


recommend it to all. 


Teachers, Superintendents and School Boards are invited to examine tt. All correspondenc 
will be cheerfully answered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 163, 157 Fifth Ave., New York City 





FUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BECINNERS’ READERS, Nos. |, 2, 3. By Hevew M. Cueverann. Paper. 


10 cents each, 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINCTON IRVING. Selected and Arranged by Isaac 


Tuomas, Principal of High School, New Haven, Conn. Cloth. 383 pages. 50 cents. 
AN EXERCISE BOOK IN ALCEBRA.,. By Martuew S. McCurpy, Phillips Academy, | 


Andover, Mass. Cloth. 10 cents, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNCER PLINY. Edited 


by Samuet Batt Pcatner, of the Western Reserve University. Paper. 92 pages. 25 cents. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By Avw E. Hit, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVELLERS; or, Pen Picturesin Ceog- 
raphy. By Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOsTON. CHICAGO. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series uf pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 


: By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 
The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. 10th St., New York. 151! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the (ne methes of teaching music as embodied in the “‘ NORMAL MUSIC CO URSE 
by coms W. Torts and H. E 
“Pupils by this cette eoon learn the relation of each tone to the key note, and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”’— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 
Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER °° sncPi.ctinine tor Beginners, 
Correspondence solicited. Write for PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


Samples and Prices. 56 Reave Srreer, New York. 








FAMOUS 
MUSIC BOOKS 














**Good Old Songs ’”’ 


Famous old songs that every one loves. Hea 
TI $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gile, 


‘CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS” 


A large collection of charming songs for voices of me- 
dium compass. Heavy aper, $1.00; Boards, 
| $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.¢ 


‘““COLLECE SONCS” 


| Most popular college collection ever published. Over 
| meee cous. Heavy paper, 50 cents; Cloth Gilt, 


«COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS.” 


As sung In the leading colleges for women. Heavy 
Paper, $1.00. 


“New Harvard Song Book”’ 


The very latest from oe home of Johnny Harvard. 
| Heavy Paper, $1.00 


|“ Moore’s Irish Melodies” 


| The exquisite lyrics .§ Tom Moore set to Irish airs. 
Heavy Pa om $1.00: Boards: $1.25; Cloth, 
Gilt, $2.0 


“Comic and Minstrel Songs ” 


-. fine collection of popular amie and sentimental 
ngs. Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.0 


Send for catalogues covering every department of 
vocal and instrumental music. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-403 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 
| 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., }! 
CHANCELLOR. 





Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 


Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


se, The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine | 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and | 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, nth 
Kooks, Novels, etc., send to 


| William R. Jenkins, 


| Publisher and Importer, 
| 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly'made 


PRESIDENTS is” ave engravings, 16x- 


the | residents with 
autographs and * The Ladies of 


the hite House.” SOc. each 
WIVES Agents wanted. 
Puritan Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 


oo will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 

















